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li Heads WEA in 1940 


see up and meet our new president for 1940. He’s Ross B. Rowen, and he enjoys the 
distinction of being the first male classroom teacher to hold this office in many years. 


Mr. Rowen is admirably suited to the office, as he has had a varied experience in educational 
work and has been president of local and district teacher organizations. He is a graduate of 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. During the World War he served for two years in the radio 
department of the U.S. Naval Air Service. After being honorably discharged from active service he 
became associated with the schools of Stoughton for two years, after which he went to the 
Philippines for two years of educational work. During that time he taught in the English Depart- 
ment of the Laoag High school, and spent one year as principal of the Cavite High school. Upon 
returning to this country Mr. Rowen joined the faculty of Oshkosh High school, at which school he 
has taught English for the past twelve years. 


He has been actively associated with both local and district organizations in Wisconsin, act- 
ing as president of the Oshkosh Education association, and likewise head of the Northeastem 
Wisconsin Education association. During all this time he has kept in close touch with educational 
progress through attendance at the University of Chicago and Lawrence College, as well as doing 
work at the U. of W. through extension courses. 


His outside activities have been varied, not the least of which has been his work in the 
American Legion. He is past commander of the Atley H. Cook Post, No. 70, Oshkosh. This has given 
him an affiliation with an organization which has retained a healthy interest in education. 
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EDITOR 


pect to improve personality by the 
formal method will be watched with eager 
interest. Several classes are being conducted to 
better personal characteristics. This prized qual- 
ity has been a 
highly intangible 
and elusive com- 
modity. We like some folks from the start and 
cannot say why. They just “click” and that’s 
all that matters. Books on personal poise and 
power have been good sellers for years but 
ptudence seems to have checked direct state- 
ments or formulae relative to the subject. Often 
a speaker goes over in a big way. He really 
doesn’t say much but an indefinable and at- 
tractive something compensates for lack of 
substance and tremendous applause marks a 
captivating personality. 

It’s been said that when we try to analyze 
man we ruin him. Nevertheless, out of the 
current trials in orderly personality develop- 
ment there may emerge some hints as to its 
component elements and their control. The 
field is intriguing, yet baffling and mysterious 
to many who have sincere desires for im- 
provement. 

Hollywood glamourized it, wrapped it up in 
one little word—IT, looked for youngsters who 
had an abundance thereof, and the public paid 
to see. The radio would be drab without it. 
Salesmen must have it and politicians possess- 
ing it have a head start on their opponents. 
A leading financial authority observed that 
even though Americans boast of business sa- 
gacity, of ability to drive a hard bargain, of 
insistence upon quotations, they usually do 
nothing of the sort. That, while they talk 
about buying in the lowest markets, they buy 
from persons and firms they like. 

No one will deny that the good front (win- 
dow-dressing) may be overworked by those who 
have nothing else to offer. They travel far on 
a pint of gasoline. No doubt an ingratiating 
pleasing demeanor may conceal shallowness. 


PERSONALITY—CAN ANYTHING 
BE DONE ABOUT IT? 





Those who should be our profound concern are 
the people of high intellect, good purpose, and 
dynamic urge for service who are misfits in 
social relationships. They fail, not for lack of 
ability, but on account of a personality quirk. 
It may be intolerance, domination, irascibility, 
lack of humor, braggadocio, plain snootiness, 
or any of the two-numerous-to-mention traits 
which destroy confidence and fellowship. And, 
the pity of it is they swagger along blindly, 
unconscious of their shortcomings and blame 
everybody but themselves for not getting on. 
Since these personal twists are considered rather 
delicate matters, even their best friends won't 
tell them. More is the pity that countless num- 
bers, equipped by schooling and experience for 
real service in a needy world, fail for lack of 
ability to be acceptable to others. The simple. 
ability to get along with people is not simple 
for them. Disappointments and frustrations 
lead to dismay and ultimate surrender. 

Any project or experimentation that throws 
some light upon a practical schoolroom approach 
to this problem is worthy of consideration. 


OS 


HE extension of the advantages of educa- 

tion to rural areas has played a large part 
in the program of the association. Enrichment 
of the offerings of rural schools to bring less 
favored areas to a favorable 
and comparable basis with the 
urban has been the goal of 
educational agencies, both state and national. 
The necessity for emphasis upon this phase of 
educational progress was brought out sharply 
in Population Trends which showed the sta- 
bility of the rural birth rate over the urban 
and that rural areas were the reservoirs from 
which much of the city population of the 
future would be drawn. Besides the employ- 
ment factor the automobile has provided easy 
transportation from congested districts to the 


THE BIGNESS OF 
RURAL EDUCATION 
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roomy open country and suburban settlements. 
Many of our large cities are today feeling the 
financial pinch due to this decentralization of 
population and industry. The present migratory 
urge is not as much a pioneer spirit as grasping 
an opportunity for satisfying living. 

That the place of the country school in 
American life is easily underestimated, is the 
warning of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. One has only to review a few simple sta- 
tistical facts to realize that the renewed concern 
about rural education is warranted by data. 
The Commission points out that there are 
practically as many children in rural as city 
schools, more than 13,000,000 being enrolled 
in the elementary and high schools of each. 
In 1936 there were 470,000 rural teachers as 
against 390,000 city teachers. A larger propor- 
tion of rural than of city people are attending 
the regular grade and high schools. Many 
reasons may be cited for deserved attention to 
the readjustment of education to social 
changes. Even if all of these were repudiated, 
the size of rural enrolment in elementary and 
high schools would be sufficient to demand 
serious thought by educational leadership and 
government. 


Ce 


 atenngpromncont educator addressing elemen- 
tary supervisors urged them to “find a 
technique that fits you best, and perfect that.” 
Here was, indeed, another suggestion that 
INITIATIVE VS. ABsOLUTIsM @>SOlutism in educa- 
tional method is pass- 
ing. It is a belated recognition that teachers 
possess individual talents of craftsmanship just 
as the child has individual traits in learning 
ability and aptitudes. The individualization of 
instruction has been the educational highlight 
of the past two decades. Individualization of 
the teacher's methods has lagged because tech- 
niques were copied from pedagogical patterns 
designed for the use of all. 

There has been the method for teaching sub- 
traction, the method for decimals, the method 
for every phase of the course of study. Which- 
ever technique teachers had to follow depended 
upon the training school and subsequently upon 
the recommendations of the supervisory staff. 
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Research has demonstrated some methods su- 
perior to others. Controlled experimentation 
has proved that a certain method increases 
retention by a shade over results obtained by 
different approaches. The definite contention 
in this instance was that not all teachers could 
use the same techniques with reasonable ex- 
pectation of success. Where one may use an 
instruction pattern very satisfactorily, another 
device may fail. The batting averages of some 
good hitters have slumped because managers 
tried to change their stance and style. We've 
come a long way from the days when we were 
judged by our ability to master prescribed 
methods and experimentation was practically 
taboo. Teachers should be encouraged to de- 
velop methods in which they display personal 
proficiency with acceptable progress by the 
learners. In other fields, too, regimentation is 
giving way to flexibility and individual compe- 
tence. It distinguishes a profession from a job. 


NO CB 


Feed anonymous articles have been sub- 
mitted during recent years. No doubt the 
senders have wondered why they did not show 
up in the JOURNAL. Following the general 
ANONYMOUS ARTICLEs Practice of the press, we 
have refrained from pub- 
lishing anonymous articles unless the writer's 
name was known to us. If the article is with- 
out personal attacks, maligning statements, or 
exhibitions of bad taste, it may be published 
anonymously. An editor must know the source 
of his copy. 


Ce 


i teegnes interested in maintaining education 
at a proper level of efficiency view the 
present condition of state finances with appre- 
hension. Not only higher education but sec- 
ondary and grade schools 
are affected. When revenues 
are as insufficient as pre- 
liminary surveys of forthcoming receipts and 
dated expenditures indicate, something should 
be done. The WEA in recent convention sensed 
the situation and the remedy as shown by a 
resolution appearing in this issue. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION 
IMPERATIVE 
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fi 1853? You Don’t Say!” This was the 
surprise comment of a legislator who asked 
the writer about your association. He had 
made some favorable observations upon our 
organization and when told that the WEA 
was, Outside of religious societies, perhaps the 
oldest association in the state, he was surprised. 

From 1853 to 1939 is a long time, espe- 
cially as representing the life of an organiza- 
tion. The growth of the association has been 
steady since its beginning, reaching an all-time 
high last year when the roster showed 21,365 
members. An organization so to prosper must 
have a solid and substantial foundation; it 
must have worthy objectives; it must represent 
the teachers in a manner to win public respect 
for the profession; and it must be vigorous 
and uncompromising when the honor and the 
integrity of teachers are at stake. It is not 
known to us that the association has wavered 
in adherence to principle. The original pur- 
poses, as stated in the legislative charter—the 
promotion of popular education and the mu- 
tual improvement of its members—have not 
been abrogated. On the contrary, they have 
been reaffirmed upon repeated occasions. Ex- 
pediencies for temporary advantage have been 
shunned. If eighty-six years of activity has es- 
tablished a record of approvéd achievement, 
there is a reputation worth sustaining. Close 
connection and work with association officers 
and committees impress me with their convic- 
tion that the basic philosophy of the associa- 
tion shall not be impaired. 

A primary function of a state association is 
to co-ordinate and harmonize the efforts of an 
increasing number of educational departments 
and groups. There are many organizations of 
teachers and administrators, each concerned 
with state problems and specialties of their own. 
A lively theme in one group may elicit only 
passing interest in another. The county super- 
intendents may at a particular moment be dig- 
ging into a rural school condition. At the same 
time the elementary principals are tackling a 
supervisory problem. Contemporary to this, the 
classroom teachers may be surveying sick-leave 
practices and the vocational counsellors trying 
to prognosticate employment possibilities. It all 
depends upon the location and nature of the 


To The 1939 
Representative Assembly 


problem. Specialization in education has added 
to multiplicity of interests. The various associa- 
tions are doing fine work and the WEA has not 
been hesitant in assisting them. While there 
are often divergent views amongst these groups, 
while some may have exclusive interest in cer- 
tain matters, there are many issues that cut 
squarely and deeply into all educators regard- 
less of their position. Here is where the state 
association comes in. It represents the ground 
that supports the entire profession. It has on 
many occasions been the medium by which the 
co-operative strength of special groups has been 
pointed upon matters of great importance and 
with benefit to all. The state association has 
repeatedly gathered representatives of all sec- 
tors around the council table. What happened ? 
Mutual respect for others’ views was estab- 
lished; misunderstandings were corrected; the 
welfare of the state supplanted local concerns; 
and, confidence and trust cleared the way 
for a compact forward movement to further 
progress. The exercise of this co-ordinating 
function is in no sense an infringement upon 
the activities of the many state associations. On 
the contrary, it makes them more articulate in 
the scheme for getting things done. A unifica- 
tion of major aims is the function of a state 
association. 


THE LEGISLATURE 


Since ours is a state system of schools the 
statutory controls in education are many. Legal 
prescriptions and standards affect not only the 
superstructure of our schools but much of their 
daily routine. Hardly a phase of school admin- 
istration or teaching is omitted. It is obvious 
that the profession will not be indifferent to 
what transpires in the legislature. 

The longest session in Wisconsin legislative 
history adjourned on October 6. One hundred 
seventy bills bearing directly upon schools and 
teachers were introduced. There was attempted 
modification of almost everything. The most 
important enactments were in the field of 
school administration. After years of promo- 
tional work the legislature finally yielded to 
demands of high schools by revising the high 
school tuition law. Transportation of non- 
residents to high schools is legalized, the bus 
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routes and safety features being under the con- 
trol of state departments. Special education is 
now under a co-ordinated bureau of the de- 
partment of public instruction headed by a 
director. State aid for small rural schools is 
decreased and the state superintendent is em- 
powered to attach districts of low valuations 
to adjoining districts. Certification of teachers 
by local and county units is no more, that func- 
tion being lodged exclusively in the state super- 
intendent. Other minor changes in administra- 
tion are effected. 

State aid appropriations to education remain 
practically the same with slight increases in a 
few cases. The state institutions of higher 
learning were dealt with rather harshly. In 
spite of increasing student load and responsi- 
bilities their appropriations were decreased. 
Whether they will be able to secure supple- 
mentary appropriations from the emergency 
board to tide them over the biennium is not 
predictable. Student fees have been raised by 
the University to make up part of the deficit. 
If the state should, by denying adequate appro- 
priations, force these institutions to boost fees 
still more, many worthy sons and daughters will 
be forced to renounce hopes for collegiate edu- 
cation. Such a policy is inconsistent with the 
philosophy of free education and diminishes 
the opportunities to which educable boys and 
girls have a right. 

The budget appropriations cannot be guar- 
anteed until they are matched by adequate state 
revenues. The legislature adjourned with the 
budget badly out of balance but provided for 
an interim tax committee to make recommenda- 
tions at a special session. For the present, ap- 
propriations are in a state of suspense. 


TEACHER SECURITY 


That laws pertaining to teacher welfare and 
security would be open targets soon became 
plain. Even before the session convened rum- 
blings were heard. All doubts as to the inten- 
tions of certain groups were quickly removed, 
and bills aimed at teacher welfare appeared on 
schedule time. Two bills were offered on the 
retirement fund. The one suspending the sur- 
tax stirred up a storm of protest. The WEA 
committee and the retirement boards opposed 
material changes, watched developments, and 
had legislative conferences. The Senate bill 
was not urged strongly and, in fact, was still 
in committee at adjournment. The other bill 


failed of passage, the net result being that the 
retirement system is not changed. Quite aside 
from the legislature, there is an aspect that 
members should understand. When a trust 
fund becomes as sizeable as the retirement fund, 
rumors of all sorts are apt to be scattered about. 
There have been allegations of loans to favor- 
ites, dead-horse investments, and what not. 
Such have recurred time and again. In spite of 
examinations and audits, a false story about a 
forty million dollar fund is easily breezed into 
circulation. The Secretary is by no means at- 
tempting to still alertness or vigilance on the 
part of members. He would be the first to 
question any irregularity. So would the retire- 
ment boards and the WEA committee. Mem- 
bers of the system are urged to study the law, 
learn its benefits, become conversant with gen- 
eral investment policies, read the audit report 
in the October JOURNAL, and thereby be ready 
to discuss the system intelligently with any in- 
quirers. In this way confusion, misconception, 
and false statements may be reduced. 

A philosophy of home rule was urged by 
several groups during the session. Slogans as 
Let the People Rule, or, Bring the Government 
Back to the People were invoked to break down 
state standards for education and public serv- 
ices generally. The protecting hand of the 
state was to be withdrawn, all requirements 
removed, and local units were to be permitted 
to proceed at will. Several such bills came in 
and would have done away with minimum sal- 
ary laws now operating. One of these was the 


most destructive bill we have ever seen and ° 


would have nullified the slow progress of 
decades. Fortunately, the bills were killed. Tax 
limitation, tried in several measures, also failed 
but received more support than in a previous 


session. 
As predicted, tenure was one of the over- 


shadowing subjects of the session. A repealer 
appeared shortly. Battle lines were sharply 
drawn. Hearings showed teachers against 
boards. The state association of school boards 
took a hand by introducing a compromise bill 
after a turbulent convention which dealt almost 
exclusively with tenure. After the repealer was 
defeated rural members renewed the fight by 
introducing a bill to exclude teachers of one- 
room schools from the law. The hostility of 
rural boards was so strong that the legislature 
yielded to their demands. This exclusion and 
the setting of an age limit are the only changes. 
A resolution ordering an advisory referendum 
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on the state tenure law next April was adopted. 
This is the first time that a matter of this 
nature will be submitted to the electorate. 

Whatever appraisal is fixed it is clear that 
the chief concern of teachers was to preserve 
gains made through the years. Credit is due to 
those legislators who co-operated with the 
WEA, its Locals, and affiliated associations, in- 
stead of yielding to clamorous groups bent 
upon destroying the modest security extended 
to the teachers of Wisconsin. The Secretary 
appreciates the splendid co-operation as evi- 
denced by attendance at hearings, by responses 
to the legislative bulletin, and the voluminous 
correspondence and inquiries on school legisla- 
tion during the session. What was gained and 
forestalled once again demonstrates the advan- 
tage of unified efforts of all groups. 


ACTIVITIES 


The activities of headquarters office and com- 
mittees follow long-time policies, special as- 
signments of the Representative Assembly, and 
any current problems which touch upon teach- 
ers or schools. The WEA is flexible in or- 
ganization and function, thus being able to 
adopt projects and take up new situations. 

Besides the regularly constituted committees 
which carry on investigations indefinitely, the 
Assembly of 1938 ordered two special studies 
—Credit Evaluation and Teacher Liability. 
Both topics were placed in the hands of com- 
mittees which immediately proceeded to study 
and report. These are cited as examples of asso- 
ciation adaptation to whatever may arise. 

Sensing the crucial need for accurate infor- 
mation on finances, the research worker pre- 
pared several bulletins during the year. They 
were: School Funds, Where They Come From 
—Where They Go; Teaching Salaries and the 
Business Barometer; Public Education, State 
and National. Wide distribution was given 
these bulletins and numerous classes in higher 
institutions are using them. Requests for copies 
were received from other states. The data pre- 
sented should be utilized by local associations. 
Unless the truth about school finances can be 
impressed upon the public, education will suf- 
fer. Sentimental philosophy must be backed 
up by hard financial facts if legislatures and 
city councils are to be impressed. Besides the 
formal research bulletins there is an immense 
amount of research work to supply requests of 
local groups and individuals with data on every 


conceivable subject. The office is glad to pro- 
vide this service and urges that WEA members 
avail themselves of this source of information. 
Singling out any one topic, it seems that a 
salary schedule is the dominant current desire 
of city locals. News releases are sent out regu- 
larly and special bulletins on salary trends seem 
to have helped many localities. 

No small part of the effort and time of the 
Secretary's office is devoted to co-operation 
with citizen groups. The Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the Joint Committee on Edu- 
cation are amongst the first of these. Their 
contribution in bringing intelligent discussion 
and constructive public attitudes into the areas 
of the state cannot be over-estimated. Besides 
these, there are many other state associations 
whose confidence we enjoy by mutual effort in 
behalf of education. The field of public rela- 
tions is broad. Its ramifications are inconceiv- 
able. That is what makes it a challenging sub- 
ject. Public Relations by Locals should be de- 
veloped and we again direct attention to a 
special publication of last year. 


THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION 


The JOURNAL represents a purposeful de- 
parture from the conventional style of educa- 
tional magazine. Outside of editorial emergen- 
cies and association material which must ap- 
pear, we have tried to make it the voice of our 
members. The latter, in turn, have sensed the 
opportunity and provide the material. Unfor- 
tunately, not all contributions can be used on 
account of definitely limited space. The Jour- 
NAL carries a low minimum of reprints, ex- 
tended technical dissertations, retouched 
speeches, or promotional articles submitted by 
outside organizations. With all due respect for 
the ideas of others and with malice toward 
none, it is our belief that the progress and 
stability of Wisconsin's schools are in the hands 
of the teachers, administrators, higher institu- 
tions, and state educational departments of 
Wisconsin. Learning and inspiration may come 
to school people from sources far and wide but 
the everyday work of the schools is in their 
hands. So—it seems that if the JOURNAL can 
pass on the accomplishments, the suggestions, 
and the successes of those reporting them, it 
will in small measure aid in school improve- 
ment. When the April issue omitted the joke 
page, three very prominent university profes- 
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sors demanded an explanation. What little 
humor can be found nowadays shall be cheer- 
fully shared with our readers. The profs’ re- 
monstrance did, however, make us feel that the 
world hadn’t gone beyond redemption. 

Rising printing costs and falling advertising 
receipts throw more of the costs upon the 
treasury. We appreciate the attitude of the 
executive committee which has repeatedly 
backed up the editor and advertising manager 
by agreeing that JouRNAL make-up not be 
impaired on that account. All state magazines 
report difficulty in advertising contracts. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


The officers have spared neither funds nor 
effort to maintain a high quality convention 
program. Attendants upon national meetings 
contend that our state program compares most 
favorably. The officers have been aware of the 
disappointment of those who have been unable 
to get into the arena for the main session. An 
attempt toward a partial solution will be tried 
this year. Friday’s program will be run off in 
two places, the arena of the Auditorium and 
the Milwaukee Vocational School auditorium. 
Speakers will rotate, each making two personal 
appearances. Friday’s scheme is a try-out. If it 
takes, the plan may be extended to both days 
next year. 

To assist sectional associations in building 
strong programs the state association recently 
sent subsidies in the following amounts: 


Central Wisconsin Teachers Association _. $144.65 
Lake Superior Education Association _---~ 234.10 
North Wisconsin Education Association __ 190.90 
Northeastern Teachers Association ~..__~ 198.35 
Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 

NR 52 og ey a sa 325.40 
Southern Wisconsin Education Association 100.00 
Southwestern Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 

RI. Stee er a has 130.75 
Western Wisconsin Teachers Association__ 161.40 

<1 |: RN RR ee ae ae Oey Der $1,485.55 


CREDIT UNION 


As one of the services sponsored by the 
WEA, the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
has since 1931 made loans to its members for 
all provident purposes and has provided them 
with a means of systematic saving. Evidence of 
the need for such an organization is its rapid 


growth. At the end of September, loans out- 
standing amounted to $77,485.19, with shares 
held by members in a total of $69,100.79. 
The total membership is now 825 as compared 
to 586 members a year ago. 

Any active member of the WEA is eligible 
to participate in the advantages of membership 
in the Credit Union. 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 


If the youth of the nation and the state is to 
be prepared for the struggle ahead, education 
will have to demonstrate itself and defend the 
cost. Tax confusion and general restlessness 
place powerful interests which are insensitive 
to the needs of the children in an advantageous 
position for the tearing-down process. De- 
mands for the tax dollar are increasing and 
sooner or later the choice will be made between 
children and other governmental obligations. 
In the face of general reluctance to impose ad- 
ditional taxes for school support, the needs of 
children must be shown in convincing manner. 
The educational debacle of the early 30's 
should be a lesson. It did happen. It can hap- 
pen again. The fact that in certain respects 
Wisconsin schools fared better than some other 
states may be temporary consolation but it is 
anything but a guarantee. Educational isolation 
never was and never will be. 

An energetic program of public relations by 
Locals is imperative. Not merely a campaign 
of the I’m-telling-you variety, but joint consid- 
eration of education with citizens in whatever 
organization form should go on. WEA com- 
mittees and office are ready to assist. 

The Secretary and office staff express appre- 
ciation to the many members who in local or 
state capacity gave of their time and effort dur- 
ing the past year to keep WEA business in 
gear. We acknowledge that a participating 
membership means a live association and trust 
that Locals and individuals continue the fine 
prevailing relationship with the officers and 
committees. 


Respectfully submitted, 


OMT. 


Executive Secretary. 
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een ALBERT PAPERNO, Racine, is the newly elected School Promotor’. Wisconsin representative on the 
ns. first vice-president of the WEA. His picture was not NEA advisory committees on Legislative Commission 
ad- received at our office in time to be included in this and Credit Unions. Member WEA School Broadcast- 
of issue of the JOURNAL. ing Committee. Former trustee Milwaukee Govern- 
ie ment Service League, member Commercial Teachers 
a ERNEST A. MAY—Graduate of Ferris, Big Rapids, Club. Elected second vice-president of WEA for 1940. 

Michigan, preceded by three years of business ex- 
ap- perience as secretary to office manager of Mining TECKLA RONDA, third vice-president, is a grad- 
ects Company, together with varied sales experiences. uate of Milwaukee STC. After one year of teaching 
her First teaching experience as head of the Commerce in the northern part of the state Miss Ronda became 
- Department, Ironwood, Michigan High school, five associated with the Racine school system. Her educa- 
: s years. Member of Commerce Department faculty, tional work in the Racine Teachers association has 
10n Riverside High school for the past twenty years. been outstanding. She has acted as chairman of the 

Teacher of salesmanship and office practice. Advisor Tenure and Legislative committee, was vice-president 

. . P P . . . P 

b for school publications, and general “promotion” of the Racine local, and this year is president of 
Ii. chairman. Served as first president of Teachers Coun- the organization. Besides this she has been a member 
ign cil, Ironwood; four years as treasurer, and four as of the advisory Tenure Committee of the NEA, and 





has represented the Racine local at the WEA con- 


3id- president of the Milwaukee High School Teachers 
vention the past two years. She is at present a teacher 


Association. Founded, while treasurer, and edited for 














ver 
- several years, the association newspaper, “The High in the fifth grade in the Roosevelt school. 
ALICE BYRNE, L. R. EVANS 
re- Re-elected to Executive Committee 
or Both Miss Alice Byrne, La Crosse, 
ur- and L. R. Evans, Sheboygan, whose 
; terms on the WEA Executive Committee 
in expired this year, were reelected to suc- 
ing ceed themselves for another three-year 
term. 
ust Miss Byrne has been a member of 
ine the Executive Committee since 1934. F 
d She is principal of the Washburn school, 
- La Crosse. Since holding office in the 
WEA Miss Byrne has been actively as- 
sociated with the Locals Committee and 
has appeared before numerous teacher 
groups on behalf of the association. 
Mr. Evans, Director of the Sheboygan 
Vocational and Adult Education school, 
— has been a member of the WEA Execu- 
tive Committee since 1939, having filled 
out an unexpired term, occasioned by 
the retirement of C. J. Brewer, Eau 
N Claire, from active teaching service. 
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Gor Those Who Weren't There 


The 1939 convention was the largest in the his- 
tory of the association. Speakers were well received 
and many stopped to inform us of general satisfaction 
with addresses. There seemed to be a punch in the 
offerings. Also, our members are eager to get facts 
and points of view straight from the shoulder. It 
cannot be said that the speakers were hesitant or 
overcircumspect. Back-stage and business contacts with 
these people shows them, with rare exceptions, to 
be human, anxious to please, and co-operative in all 
things. The Archduke wanted to know when duck 
hunting would be good in Wisconsin. We got the 
best prospects for him. Hitler asked for suggestions 
to improve his address. Claude Fuess had reason to 
be peeved about the Exeter-Andover error in the 
program but laughed it off by giving us a ribbing. 
Each year we are impressed that graciousness and 
humanness are the marks of really big men and 
women. 

a 


Many were surprised that men could put on dance 
acts worth looking at. Ted Shawn and his boys had 
something new. Shawn, too, is a prince of a fellow, 
genuinely cordial, affable, glad to answer questions 
about his art, his boys, and his summer professor- 
ship at George Peabody. He said the Wisconsin 
teachers were the most live and responsive educa- 
tional audience before which he had ever played. 


* * # 


The Representative Assembly transacted a lot of 
business. Committee reports received dignified atten- 
tion and delegates approved of activities of the past 
year as well as recommendations for next year. Pro- 
posals from the floor were numerous and their spon- 
sors enjoyed the consistently democratic spirit of the 
Assembly. A most cooperative atmosphere pervaded 
the entire proceedings. More of the items of business 
transacted will be published when the official pro- 
ceedings are in our hands. It seemed to be the unani- 
mous opinion that an afternoon session was best 
for the business meeting. 


* ke & 


There just isn’t a limit to the fertile imagination 
of some youngsters entrusted with responsibility. A 
lad equipped with a camera came back stage to in- 
form us he was the photographer for a school paper. 
He confided his ambition was to scoop the city papers 
and asked our assistance in the plan, which was to 
get a picture of Masaryk shaking hands with Hitler. 
It is hoped his scoopy spirit wasn’t crushed by the 
non-appearance of Masaryk. The boy’s got something. 
A paper better get him on the pay roll. 


xk * 
Speakers never fail to register amazement at the 


size of the convention crowd. Teachers, likewise, say 
it’s always a thrill just to be one of the throng. 


The double program Friday morning, which was 
a trial attempt, worked out pretty well. 
see 


Thanks to Messrs. Brahmstedt, Smith and Hender- 
son and their bands for the fine concerts. Also to 
Ed Gordon and Howard Walker for leading audiences 
in singing. § 

x * * 

The delegates sent their best wishes to State Super- 
visor Frank V. Powell who has been confined to a 
Madison hospital since September. 

** * 


Mr. Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of the 
NEA, was with us Friday and Saturday. Mr. Givens 
had many conferences during his stay and the facili- 
ties of Milwaukee impressed him most favorably for 
the convention next summer, 

oe ¥ 


We do not know how many group breakfasts, 
luncheons and dinners were held during the conven- 
tion but seventy such functions were listed in the 
Official Program. Would that those who think the 
convention is a glorified picnic could see the over- 
flow crowds at sessions. Then, to get in some more 
work, the meal periods are utilized. 


x * 
Treasurer Guy Loomis was able to be about and 


take care of his duties after serious illness, and 
seemed to hold up remarkably well under the strain. 


* *e 


The dates of the 1940 state convention are 
November 7~8-9. 








LOST AND FOUND 
(Mostly Lost) 

FOUND 

Times must be getting tougher, as teach- 
ers held on to their possessions better than 
other years. We have the following await- 
ing owners: red umbrella (Mr. Chamber- 
lain writes us it isn’t his), a leather note 
book, 3 pairs of gloves—brown kid, blue 
fabric, tan cloth; one brown pig skin glove; 
two scarfs, one wine colored the other silk 
square, one black crepe scarf or belt; coat 
belt with buckle. 


LOST 

Jeweled Milwaukee Downer pin lost in 
or near Y.WC.A. Finder please return to 
Mrs. Ruth Saunders, 413 Chamberlain Ave., 
Madison. . . . Red velvet blouse. Finder 
return to Louise Young, 4008 N. Morris 
Blvd., Milwaukee. . . . Pair of black fabric 
gloves, size 6. Finder return to Mrs. F. M. 
Miner, Jr., 729 Huron Hill, Madison. 
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100%ers THROUGH OCTOBER 31 


Abbotsford, Adams-Friendship H.S., 
Albany, Algoma, Alma Center, Amberg, 
Arcadia, Ashland County Normal, Athel- 
stane S.G. School, Athens 


Bagley, Baraboo, Barneveld, Barron, 
Barron Co. Normal, Bear Creek, Beaver 
(Marinette Co.) S.G. School, Beaver Dam, 
Beaver Dam Voc. Sch., Belmont, Beloit 
Voc. School, Benoit S.G. School, Benton, 
Berlin, Birchwood, Blair, Bloomington, 
Bonduel, Bowler, Boyceville, Bruce, Buf- 
falo County S.G. Schools, Burlington, 
Butternut 


Cable, Cadott, Cambria, Cameron, 
Campbellsport, Camp Douglas, Casco, 
Cassville, Cecil S.G. School, Cedarburg, 
Cedar Grove H.S., Chetek, Chippewa 
Falls, Coleman, Colfax, Coloma, Colum- 
bia County, Columbia County Normal, 
Columbus, Cornucopia, Crandon H.S., 
Crivitz H.S., Cudahy, Cumberland 


Darlington, Delavan, Dodgeville, Don- 
ald S.G. School, Dorchester, Dunbar S.G. 
School, Dunn Co. School of Agriculture, 
Durand 


East Troy, Eau Claire S.T.C., Edgerton, 
Elkhorn, Elk Mound, Ellsworth, Elmwood, 
Elroy, Endeavor 


Fall River, Fennimore, Fond du Lac, Fox 
Lake, Freedom H.S., Fremont 


Gays Mills, Genoa City, Gillett, Gil- 
manton, Glenbeulah Grades, Glidden, 
Goodman, Grafton, Green County, Green 
County Normal, Green Bay, Green Bay 
Voc. School, Green Lake County Normal, 
Greenwood, Gresham H.S. 


Hawkins, Hayward, Hazel Green, Herb- 
ster, Highland, Holcombe, Hollandale, 
Holmen, Hortonville, Hudson, Hustisford 


Ithaca 


Jackson County, Janesville, Jefferson, 
Junction City 


Kaukauna, Kenosha, Kenosha Voca- 
tional School, Kewaskum, Kiel, Kohler 


La Crosse S.T.C., La Crosse Voc. Sch., 
La Farge, Lake Geneva, Lake Mills, Lan- 
caster, Laona, Lena, Leopolis, Lime Ridge, 
Lincoln H.S. and Grades (Baytield), Liv- 
ingston, Lone Rock, Lomira, Luxemburg 


Manitowoc, Manitowoc Voc. Sch., Mar- 
inette, Marinette Co. Normal, Marion, 


Markesan, Marshall, Marshfield, Mason 
S.G. School, Mazomanie H.S., Medford, 
Mellen, Melrose, Menasha, Menomonee 
Falls, Milltown, Milton-Milton Jct., Min- 
doro, Minocqua, Monroe, Montello, Mon- 
ticello, Moquah S.G. School, Mt. Hope, 
Mt. Horeb 


Necedah, Neenah, Neillsville, New Au- 
burn, New Lisbon, New London, North 
Fond du Lac 


Oaktield, Oconomowoc, Oconto, Oconto 
Falls, Ogdensburg S.G. School, Ontario, 
Oostburg, Orfordville, Osceola, Owen, 
Oxford 


Park Falls, Pardeville, Patch Grove, 
Pembine, Pewaukee, Pittsville, Plainfield, 
Platteville, Plum City, Plymouth, Portage, 
Port Washington, Poynette, Prairie du 
Chien, Prairie du Sac, Price County Nor- 
mal, Princeton 


Racine, Racine County, Racine-Kenosha 
Co. Normal, Racine Vocational School, 
Randolph, Readstown, Redgranite, Rhine- 
lander, Rice Lake, Richland Center, Rich- 
land Co. Normal, Ridgeway, River Falls, 
River Falls S.T.C., Roosevelt (Marinette 
Co.) S.G. School, Rosendale 


Sauk County Normal, Scandinavia, 
Sextonville, Seymour, Sharon, Sheboy- 
gan, Sheboygan Falls, Sherman Avenue 
(E. Dane Co.) S.G. School, Shorewood, 
Siren, Slinger, Soldiers Grove, Sparta, 
Spencer, Spooner, Spring Green, State 
Public School (Sparta), State School for 
the Deaf (Delavan), Stevens Point, Stock- 
bridge, Stout Institute, Sturgeon Bay, 
Superior S.T.C. 


Taylor H.S., Thorp, Tomah, Tony S.G. 
School, Turtle Lake 


Union Grove H.S., Unity 
Viola, Viroqua 


Waldo, Walworth, Washington (Bay- 
field County) S.G. School, Waterford, 
Waterloo, Waukesha, Waukesha County, 
Waunakee H.S., Waupun, Wausau, Wau- 
saukee, Wautoma, Wauwatosa, West 
Allis Voc. School, Westboro, Westby. 
Westtield, West Milwaukee, Whitefish 
Bay, Whitewater §&.T.C., Wild Rose, 
Williams Bay, Wilmot, Winter, Wiscon- 
sin Dells, Wisconsin Rapids, Withee, 
Woodville. 
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i IS generally agreed that contentment and 
happiness is the greatest single attribute pos- 
sessible by human beings. This psychological 
status has been found by research workers in 
the field of sociology to be the basic factor in 
marital, business, economic, and general living 
success. It is evident that the degree to which 
the retirants under our teacher retirement sys- 
tems are contented and happy with their lot is 
an important criterion by which our security 
plans can be evaluated. It is found that eco- 
nomic security alone does not bear all the fruit 
of happiness and contentment for these retired 
teachers. 

The writer made an inquiry into this area by 
means of a questionnaire which was mailed to 
the retired teachers under the Wisconsin state- 
wide retirement plan and the Milwaukee plan. 
Replies were received from 41.7 per cent of 
the State group and 29.6 per cent of the Mil- 
waukee retirants. Statistical analyses showed 
that the sampling for each group is acceptable 
in representativeness. 

In general a large majority of the retired 
teachers under the state-wide and the Milwau- 
kee plans were found to be contented and 
happy in their status. The retired Milwaukee 
teachers indicated a somewhat larger propor- 
tion who were contented, probably because of 
the larger annuity and better financial status, 
which will be brought out later in this discus- 
sion. A comparison of the returns from the 
persons retired under the “Old Plan” which 
was instituted in 1911 and the “New Plan” 
which is now in operation reveals some differ- 
ences in favor of the former. Nearly two- 
thirds of the men and women retirants under 


independence when teaching days are over. 





The Retirement System is not, as many people imagine it, a 
golden road paved for a life of luxury and ease. But it does 
serve as a base upon which any Wisconsin teacher can build 
a sound program designed to give her security and financial 











ARTHUR G. HOFF 
La Crosse 


the state plan stated that they were content 
that retirement was the best adjustment for 
them. The women under the “New” law 
showed a very low percentage of 5.3 who were 
of this feeling: this may, also, be explained 
partially by the low annuity paid to them. Ap- 
proximately one-eighth or 13 per cent of the 
490 annuitants reporting from the State group 
stated that they were dissatisfied with retire- 
ment; for the Milwaukee retirants the percent- 
age was only 5.4. About one-third of the State 
and one-half of the Milwaukee retirants stated 
that they should choose to retire again at the 
same age, had they the opportunity, while two- 
fifths or 43 per cent of the former and only 
one-fifth of the latter would have remained in 
service longer if they had it to do over again. 
Strangely, according to the findings, only about 
one-eighth stated that they would have retired 
earlier had the annuity been more adequate. 
This agrees with the fact that members who 
were 50 years of age or more and still in serv- 
ice gave “Still efficient’ five times more fre- 
quently than “Inadequate Annuity” as a reason 
for not retiring. 

Several factors which affected the content- 
ment with the retired status on the part of 
these annuitants were, amount of annuity, num- 
ber of years in retirement, age at retirement, 

(Continued on page 161) 
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| gemneann nothing is more disliked by 
some pupils than the inevitable book report ; 
to others the requirement is a joy, not a burden. 
To make library reading more beneficial and 
more general than formerly in the writer's 
classes has been a matter of no little study. 
Junior high school pupils require considerable 
stimulation if there is to be general participa- 
tion in a reading program. 

In the public schools a certain amount of 
required outside reading is usually prescribed, 
and this reading is customarily tested by re- 
port, theme, test, or discussion. Whatever the 
method, the writer is not one of those who 
feel that no outside reading should be required. 
While pleasant stimulation and inspiration 
should be the means, some coercive tactics may 
be needed. In psychology there is much justi- 
fication for continued effort. May I quote from 
Henry C. Link’s book, The Return to Religion, 
in which he says, “The child develops a good 
personality, or at least the foundations of such 
a personality, doing many things which he 
does not do naturally, and many things which 
he naturally dislikes.” He says also, ‘The hab- 
its of a good personality are acquired by the 
conquest of laziness and natural impulse.’"? He 
says in effect that discipline is resented by 
children; every possible influence must be used 
to overcome inertia in acquiring these habits. 


' Link, Henry C.: The Return to Religion, pp. 103-104. 








FLORENCE A. PETERSEN it 
Franklin Junior High School, Racine 
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Prior to any program of stimulation or co- 
ercion is analysis of the situation. The major 
problem is knowing the child, not just his in- 
terests, ambition or apparent inertia, but also 
his ability to read, his visual ability or dis- 
ability, the amount of outside time he has to 
read, and the place or places in which he must 
read. Every teacher knows that a ninth grader 
with a fifth grade rating will flounder while 
reading ninth grade books, yet a fifth grade 
story about fifth grade things won't do. What 
he needs is a live ninth grade story told in 
fifth grade vocabulary. Some factors bar pu- 
pils from probable success. Books with strange 
dialects such as Greyfriars Bobby may baffle. 
The book may have too many characters, as- 
sumed names, and crossing plots; Ivanhoe is 
one of these books; the slower ninth graders 
are confused by the multitude of characters. 
Stories about knighthood frequently present a 
vocabulary problem. Consider such words and 
phrases as privily, marry be it, an I were not 
thy friend, attaint upon my Lord, parlous bold, 
beshrew me, the whilom Baron, belike, for- 
sooth, and cap a pie and the child’s bewilder- 
ment may be more understandable. 

Have you ever watched a child, not of the 
keenest I. Q., try Nights with Uncle Remus? 
If you haven't, ask one to read silently this 
passage: 


“Brer Fox sorter jubub a’bout dis, but he 
bleedzd ter play biggity ‘fo’ Brer Rabbit, en he 
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tuck’n ‘gree ter de progrance, en den Brer Rabbit 
he tuck’n tie Brer Fox ter de Hoss’ tail, en atter 
he git ‘im tie dar hard en fas’, he sorter step 
back, he did, en put he han’s ’kimbo, en grin.” 
What would that same child discern from 
these quotations from Greyfriars Bobby? 

“It'd be maist michty noo, gin he'd be so lang i’ 
the kirkyaird, an’ no mak’ a blatterin’.” 

“Oh, are ye kennin’ 'im? Isna he bonny an’ 
sonsie? Gie me the shullin’ an twapenny ha’ 
penny we're needin.”’ 


Now the readiness factor is frequently dis- 
regarded or minimized in the junior high 
school. We should do well to group books on 
the same subject, perhaps going from Knapp’s 
The Boy and the Baron, to Men of Iron, and 
Ivanhoe later as the child progresses in ability 
or let different groups within a grade read the 
story that fits their level. No. 1 presents a 
simple story with few characters; No. 2 has 
an increasing number of characters and more 
difficult vocabulary; No. 3 is more difficult in 
every way. He who stumbles through Lind- 
bergh’s We may intelligently read Keyhoe’s 
Flying With Lindbergh. It would seem that 
the rural girl might be ready a bit earlier than 
her city cousin for A Cowman’s Wife by Rak. 
The writer's point is that too many unknown 
concepts may be confusing. (Ask a city class 
of eighth graders what a young goose is called; 
two groups of the author’s said duckling!) 

The matter of visual ability is usually not 
sufficiently considered as a contributory factor 
to the pupil's dislike for reading. An uncom- 
fortable child needs help, not more outside 
reading. The simple Eames Eye? tests and the 
Betts Ready to Read Tests for the Ophthalmic 
Telebinocular® will reveal in any school many 
handicapped pupils. Don’t rely on the Snellen 
charts alone; their chief function is the reve- 
lation of near sightedness. As a matter of fact, 
myopic (near-sighted) readers may be reading 
better and more comfortably than hyperopic 
(far-sighted) ones or astigmatic ones. For fur- 
ther information regarding types of visual de- 
fects and methods of testing vision, a simple 
but illuminating discussion may be found in 
Dr. Gates’ book, The Improvement of Read- 
ing.* It might be well also to call attention to 
sight-saving books and to reflect upon our own 
perseverance if uncomfortably faced with finely 
printed tables and charts. 

7 2Write H. L. Hammond—20 Melbourne Ave., Melrose, 

3 Betts Ready to Read Tests—Keystone View Co., Mead- 


ville, Pa. 
* Gates, Arthur—The Improvement of Reading, pp. 383-390. 


So far, the writer has been considering the 
child’s reading level and his visual ability. Yet 
many a fine reader with normal vision fails to 
do his outside reading because his time out- 
side of school is limited. Frequent causes are: 
inability to cope with “homework”, responsi- 
bility for younger brothers and sisters, work 
outside of the home, and a strenuous social life. 
How many teachers who earned all or part of 
their way through school while on the campus 
remember those nights of heavy eye-lids, sag- 
ging shoulders, and bed-compelling weariness 
that defeated all good intentions to study? The 
motherless girl who bears the housekeeping 
burdens may indeed be too weary to read any- 
thing, even so light a book as Lovey Mary or 
so amusing a one as Cap’n Eri. For this pupil's 
good, the teacher’s role should be to simplify 
and adjust conditions where she can. One 
would probably be a female Houdini if she 
attempted lessening of a strenuous social life 
for anyone but herself. About all that can be 
done is to suggest to the parent mapping the 
free hours that might be utilized for reading. 

Where must the child’s reading be done? 
Surely the teacher might set aside a quiet half- 
hour in the classroom after school for those 
children who say they cannot read at home be- 
cause of the radio, the squabbling, the com- 
pany. This should be done as a voluntary mat- 
ter and pupils made to feel they are welcome. 
It will not become a generally popular time; 
the writer, however, has found it an aid to a 
few who are sincere but handicapped at home. 

When all these factors have been considered, 
the teacher all too frequently learns that Mary 
or John has a fine in the library or a lost card. 
It is amazing and illuminating to learn the 
numbers of Marys and Johns who have let a 
five or a ten cent fine stand between them and 
reading. There can be teacher assistance in 
borrowing books, pupil service in the library 
to “work off’ said fine, and scheduled reading 
periods in the interim. 

Knowing the child is not all nor is it the 
open sesame to library reading. Knowing the 
library and child interests is essential. Helping 
the child can best be done by one who herself 
reads children’s books. What have we read 
lately? Can we show the child exactly where 
the 921’s are or where the 629.1 (aviation) 
books are housed? What is a blue ribbon ar- 
rangement? Many a shy child who will ask his 
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teacher will not ask the librarian. Have we 
built a nice attitude toward the librarian? 
Scheduled library hours in which the librarian 
or the teacher briefly reviews housing arrange- 
ments and advertises books are invaluable. If 
cataloging of pupils’ interests has been done 
preceding the library hour, the period will be 
much more effective. Cards may be used for this 
and grouped or summarized; at a later date 
comments or suggested reading may be written 
on each card by the teacher and returned to 
the individual. Yes, this procedure takes time; 
so do coercion and the filing of late reports. 
Which method is the more constructive, more 
pleasant, and less damaging to Teacher’s ner- 
vous system ? 

Other stimuli to outside reading are displays 
of book covers and pictures, oral reading, and 
charts of class progress. Children may aid by 
counting books reported by classmates and cal- 
culating percentages of pupils in each class 
participating in the reading program. The sta- 
tistical facts that 200 book reports have been 
made by October 20 and 575 by January 20, 
etc., and that boys led girls by 38 books at the 
end of the semester seem to stimulate. Class 
room advertising and pupil-made posters and 
other legitimate forms of sharing book experi- 
ences, says Blanche Weekes,® are to be more 
generally commended. 

A certain pitfall in making progress needs 
some mention. One can secure apparent quan- 
titative progress if one accepts only easy books, 
short books, or extremely popular ones. Actu- 
ally one should work for increasingly better 
reading within the pupil’s capacity. A book 
may be so popular that other authors are 
shunted aside. The writer once prescribed all 
of Tarkington’s novels for one semester. The 
prohibition was arbitrary, but her defense was 
and is that The Prisoner of Zenda, Michael 
Strogoff, The Boy's Life of the Wright Broth- 
ers, The Land of Promise, I Like Diving, 
Judith Lankester, On the Bottom, and The 
Black Buccaneer needed their just innings too. 
A semester later the proportion of pupils who 
tread Tarkington seemed more sane; they read 
his books, but they read other books too. Pu- 
pils may follow a certain line of reading as 
aviation, police and crime, nature study, Indian 
stories, and cowboy books. It should not be- 
come all exclusive of other reading. One should 
not be too worried if everything read isn’t 
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highly literary. There may be some chaff with 
the wheat. 

The method of report must necessarily be 
left to the teacher and is conditioned by her 
time, the course of study, and other factors. 
Tests have objections; long themes do too; 
oral ones before the class can be most time- 
consuming. Tests, if given, should be only de- 
tailed enough to prove the pupil reads the book 
honestly and with some understanding; it 
should not be the ‘“‘catch-question” type; it 
should probably be objective and hence easily 
scored. A few words of comment by pupil to 
teacher and vice versa ought to be made with 
every test. Some class time should be used for 
sharing book experiences, but detailed written 
reports or tests are best not shared. Rather, 
honesty might better be encouraged by accept- 
ance of an honest though mediocre report. Can 
we re-produce, with clarity and brevity, An- 
thony Adverse, Gone With the Wind, The 
Yearling, The Citadel, or anything we have 
read recently? We condemn the hazy pupil 
who can’t remember names and places; what 
we should do is to guide him to be specific. 


When all is said and done, there are still 
with us some non-readers and some tardy read- 
ers who have no good defense. Upon maturity 
youth must adjust to actual conditions wher- 
ever employed. Is the boy or girl who has 
never had to do anything on time likely to be 
the happily adjusted employee? It is a distinct 
disservice to permit late work that has no ade- 
quate defense. Coercion should be the last re- 
course of any teacher, but one should not apol- 
ogize for exacting some overtime to compen- 
sate for non-performance. If it be logical to 
excuse lazy Lily for not reading her book, 
then it is also logical to say sappy Sue doesn’t 
need to make her science notebook, and chubby 
Charley needn't take physical education just 
because he doesn’t want to exert himself, and 
flirty Flossie needn’t learn the multiplication 
tables. Barring inability, low ability, poor con- 
ditions for reading, if there be any good ex- 
tensive reading list and a helpful teacher and 
library, most children will wish to read. The 
absolutely competent child must conquer his 
prejudice; he may be and should be helped to 
find materials; he must read. We learn to like 
olives by eating olives—within reason; we can- 
not permit able pupils to read nothing at all 
and then say, ‘I don’t like books.’’ The matter 
is too vital. 
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| ie aa THE high school graduates want more 
schooling? How many of them want 
more? What kind of schooling do they want? 
How many of them are now getting school- 
ing? What do they think of the schooling 
which they have had? What, if anything, do 
the young high school graduates want? What 
and how much have they profited from the 12 
or 13 years they have been in school? What is 
the high school graduate doing now? What is 
the attitude of youth towards the schools and 
society ? 

These and many more questions are involved 
in the topic assigned to me which was phrased 
as follows “The Curriculum after high school.” 
It is a topic filled with controversial issues. 

At the outset let me say that this problem 
of curriculum defining and curriculum making 
is not merely the responsibility of the educa- 
tors. It is one which calls for the thought and 
positive action of the social worker, the econ- 
omist, the statesman, the philosopher, and all 
of those citizens whose public opinion ex- 
pressed at the polls and elsewhere gives direc- 
tion to all agencies of public education. For, 
in the long run the public schools cannot devi- 
ate very much from the prevailing public opin- 
ion about their duty and responsibility. If 
public opinion will not let young people go to 
work until they are 18 or 19 or 20 years of 
age, then public opinion will either send them 
to school or let them drift. 

It seems to me that public opinion, ex- 
pressed through citizens and educators, is 
recognizing increasingly that there must be 
some form of public education for the great 
mass of our youth after they have graduated 
from high school. 

May I now present briefly a few points to 
express my own opinion of how the problem 
of forming a curriculum for after high school 
years must be approached? 

First, there should be a survey made in 


* Part of Panel Discussion During Conf. of City Supts. and 
Schoolboards, at Madison, Apr. 22, 1939. 
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every community to determine what is happen- 
ing to the youth of that community. A na- 
tional or a state survey is not sufficient. Such 
wide surveys are too apt to miss the individual 
and the needs and possibilities of the various 
communities. Many such surveys have been 
made in scattered cities and reported by the 
national office of education. I quote briefly 
from one. 

“About 38% of the younger unemployed group 
in the New York boroughs of Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn and the Bronx expressed a desire for additional 
training; the others said they did not want any 
kind of further education. The young people who 
said they wanted further training were interested 
primarily in training that would get them a job. 
Few expressed a desire to return to the classroom 
for further academic education.” 


The attitude of youth towards the school has 
been affected by the fact that the elementary 
school and the high school are now well-nigh 
inescapable. The attitude of youth towards 
the school and towards more schooling is 
widely variant, of course, and reflects a diver- 
sity of interests, abilities, attitudes, ambitions 
and aspirations. But the point which I wish to 
make is that we must know what the attitudes 
and needs of youth are before we undertake to 
design an after school curriculum. We must 
know something of the abilities of this age 
group. We must, at this age, make discrimi- 
nating selection of groups and offer selected 
experiences to each group. 


Planned, But Not Necessarily Uniform 


Second, this after school curriculum should 
be a planned curriculum, but not a uniform 
one. It should be based upon the facts revealed 
in the community's survey and the most reli- 
able judgment of competent educational work- 
ers. It should not be something handed down 
from the colleges above, or pushed up from 
the high schools below. It should, however, be 
influenced by the curriculum from the kinder- 
garten and after. If our survey indicates that 

(Continued on page 149) 
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2 THIS paper no argument as to the neces- 
sity for guidance in the school will be in- 
cluded. We will proceed with the assumption 
that all readers are convinced of the need for 
guidance. However, there can be no doubt but 
that many are confronted with the problem of 
how to include a guidance worker in the fac- 
ulty when the budget allows for no additional 
outlay. 

“We have a good guidance program. Our 
home room teachers take care of it’, is the 
expressed idea of many superintendents. 

In a sampling taken recently by the writer, 
teachers working in thirteen states from Ala- 
bama to Minnesota, and from New York to 
South Dakota reported, to the extent of forty 
per cent, that daily home room periods in their 
high schools were twenty minutes or less in 
length. Twenty per cent reported that they had 
no home rooms at all; and in only half of the 
schools having home rooms did the students 
necessarily contact the home room teacher at 
any other time during the day. It may be sig- 
nificant that thé status of the home room 
seemed to have no relation to the size or the 
location of the schools. 

Can the home room teacher carry on guidance 
to any degree of success when he meets his 
students, probably a group of about thirty, for 
only twenty or even for thirty minutes a day? 
While some types of guidance lend themselves 
well to group discussion, Allen says) ‘“With- 


a R. A. Vocational Guidance Magazine, Feb. ’34, 
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out special time for such interviews with each 
pupil counselors can meet only the problem 
pupils who are having serious difficulties in 
their school problems.” Certainly the personal 
problem must be handled through a personal 
interview, and Allen seems to infer that al/ 
students need an opportunity for individual 
counseling. 

If the individual interview is necessary for 
effectual guidance, if counselors must be trained 
to be efficient, if the present setup does not in- 
clude trained counselors or allow time for in- 
dividual conferences for all students, must we 
conclude that a successful guidance program is 
impossible in the average school? 

Let us study another ordinary school activity, 
the study hall. The study hall is called “‘ordi- 
nary” for, though the term does not appear 
often in current educational literature, all but 
two teachers reporting in the sampling referred 
to in the first part of this paper said that their 
setups included study halls. Sixty-eight per cent 
of the group reported that the study hall in 
their schools were really poor, or at best only 
fair from the standpoint of worthwhile student 
training. Study halls in question varied in en- 
rollment from twenty to four-hundred, but 
these differences have no relation to the teach- 
et’s idea of efficiency. 

Fifty per cent of the teachers reporting said 
that the principal work of the study hall teacher 
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is discipline. This fact, too, bore no relation to 
the size of the study hall; in fact, it was in a 
study hall varying in size from 150-300 that 
the teacher’s work consisted of teaching students 
to study and of accomplishing other types of 
guidance. 

We have attempted to establish the fact that 
some guidance must be done through individual 
conferences, that many programs do -not pro- 
vide sufficient time for these conferences; that 
often study halls are so set up that they seem 
to be largely a place to keep boys and girls, 
policed by teachers, quiet until the hour arrives 
at which they may go home or to class. If this 
is the situation, would it not be possible to make 
the study hall teacher a guidance worker who 
would carry on a large part of his work in the 
study halls? This would not relieve the home 
room teacher of what he is actually doing, but 
it would make possible really doing, at least to 
a much better degree, more of the things which 
guidance implies. 

“But,” is the immediate cry, “who could 
catry on a conference in a study hall? What 
would happen to discipline while a conference 
was in progress? 

Of course, the physical set-up must be such 
as to provide for the conference. However, 
this is very simple as it means only the re- 
moval of the teacher’s desk to the back of the 
room, or, if that is impossible, providing of 
two student desks or two chairs at the back of 
the room. 


Discipline More Than Policing 


As to the discipline of the room, the writer’s 
experience in study halls housing twenty-five 
or two hundred and fifty students has been 
that the less in evidence the teacher is, the bet- 
ter is the discipline. But the mention of good 
discipline raises the question of the purpose in 
having study halls. Surely, merely providing a 
well policed corral cannot be included as an 
education device. It would seem rather that the 
only reason for providing study halls would be 
to give students an opportunity to study inde- 
pendently, to teach them how to if they do not 
know how, and to give guidance there through 
conference and group meetings on other prob- 
lems as well as that of correct study procedure. 

How is the study hall organized in order to 
make it possible for guidance to be the prin- 
cipal work of the teacher? In order to make the 
explanation objective the procedure as used at 
one time by the writer in South Milwaukee 


Junior—Senior High school and at present in 
Whitefish Bay High school will be explained. 
It might be added that, while South Milwaukee 
High school’s student body was made up quite 
largely of the children of foreign born factory 
workers and the number of students in the 
study hall ranged from fifty to two hundred and 
fifty, and Whitefish Bay High school students 
are largely the children of professional and 
business men, the procedure seemed equally 
effective in both schools. 


Space Provided for Conferences 


But now back to the new set up. The physi- 
cal side of it has been easily changed by pro- 
viding a place at the back of the room where 
the teacher and student may talk. The matter 
of taking roll call, signing and checking passes, 
answering the telephone, etc. can well be taken 
care of by student monitors. So, provided a 
place to work and freed of the necessary routine 
work, the study hall teacher is ready to begin 
her work in guidance. 

Since the student’s main purpose for being 
in the study hall is that he may study, the teach- 
et’s first work is to observe the work habits of 
the students and to check the light, tempera- 
ture, and ventilation of the room—physical fac- 
tors important to successful study. If it is ob- 
served that a large number of students waste 
time at the beginning of the period, are too 
dependent on the teacher for help, often do 
not know what the assignment is, or, knowing 
it, do not understand it—in fact, if many of 
the students need instruction in how to study 
at the beginning of the period the teacher gives 
a ten to fifteen minute lesson on how to study. 
That the lessons may be clearer for the stu- 
dent, a mimeographed outline on study tech- 
nique is given to each student and all are asked 
to put it into their assignment books for fur- 
ther use. (In order that students may always 
know how much of each study period they may 
plan on for study, no time is ever consumed 
unless the announcement has been previously 
made that a certain part of the hour will be 
spent for group instruction.) Following group 
discussion on study habits, the teacher gives in- 
dividual help on the subject as she finds it 
needed. Also, she notifies the subject teachers 
of her findings and this gives them a basis for 
their special help work. Often, too, they con- 
sult the study hall teacher as to certain student's 
work habits. 

(Continued on page 153) 
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f ow research committee of the Wisconsin 
Elementary Principals’ Association decided 
to work out as their first project, the present 
status of the elementary principalship in schools 
of Wisconsin. It was hoped that the results 
of such a study would give not only valuable 
information upon which to base future re- 
search activities, but should help to discover 
important problems of the elementary school 
principalship. It should also assist in setting 
up progressive standards for the head of any 
elementary school, and more firmly establish 
the work of the elementary principal upon a 
professional basis. The data used in this study 
were collected by means of questionnaires sent 
to all city elementary principals, to small cities 
where the city superintendent is also in charge 
of elementary schools, to combination grade 
and high school principals, and to principals 
of first class state graded schools of five or 
more teachers. Responses were received from 
383 of the 457 principals to whom the ques- 
tionnaire was sent, which represents approxi- 
mately 84% of the group. It was discovered 
that a number of questionnaires did not have 
every question answered, so some of the fig- 
ures presented in the compilation will not 
make a total of 383 answers to each question. 
All percentage figures in the compilation are 
based upon the number of answers received 
for that particular question. 

Of all the principals reporting, it was found 
that 56% of them were classified as Supervis- 
ing Principals, and 33% as Grade Principals. 
There were 16 whose official title is Superin- 
tendent but who are also principals of their 
elementary schools. It is interesting to note that 
47% administer a high school and an ele- 
mentary school, with 27% administering a 
6-year elementary school, and the remainder 
spread over a number of various types. Of the 
348 principals reporting 67 are responsible for 
the direction of 3 or fewer teachers, and only 
5 are responsible for schools of 25 or more 
teachers. One hundred eighty-seven or 67% of 
the total are responsible for schools of 4-9 
teachers. The greater number of these schools, 
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or 150 out of 382 reporting have between 50 
and 150 pupils and only 12 schools had an 
enrollment of 750 pupils or more. 

Two hundred and nine indicate they are 
immediately responsible to their Boards of Edu- 
cation, a large number, probably due to the 
fact that many Boards of Education are the 
final authority when no superintendent is em- 
ployed. One hundred sixty-one are responsible 
to city superintendents, 78 or only 21% give 
their entire time to administration and super- 
vision, and 304 do not give their entire time 
to administration and supervision; 125 of the 
principals report that they teach from 16-20 
hours each week and only 70 principals teach 
from 1—5 hours each week. Over half of those 
reporting or 195 give from 6-10 hours per 
week to supervision, while 159 find time for 
1-5 hours of supervision each week. We might 
conclude that in the great majority of the cases, 
principals are still spending too much of their 
time and energy on activities that could just as 
well be delegated to clerical help in order that 
principals might spend at least 60% of their 
time during school hours in supervisory work. 
It is interesting to note that 218 give only 1-5 
hours each week to clerical work and only one 
gave from 16-20 hours each week to clerical 
work. 


Community Relations Important 


It is generally agreed that a principal’s suc- 
cess or failure depends in a large measure upon 
his community relationships. He should be able 
to understand and assist in controlling the 
social forces that are found in any community, 
be able to interpret to his community the edu- 
cational program of his school, and at the 
same time participate in the activities of the 
community he serves. Well over half of our 
entire principals’ group give from 1-10 hours 
each month to community activities while one 
fourth of the remaining ‘principals give from 
11-20 hours each month, which proves that 
the elementary principal in Wisconsin does 
many other things for his community besides 
his regular school work. The results indicate 
that principals give most of this extra time to 
PTA, church, and service activities. 
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Sixty-eight per cent of the group participate 
in one way or another in the selection of their 
teachers, while 32% do not; 75% have a 
voice in the assignment of teachers, whereas 
25% do not. Sixty per cent have full authority 
in the latter responsibility. Sixty-one per cent 
have authority in the transfer of teachers, while 
39% do not; 70% report that custodians are 
responsible directly to the principal, and in 
30% of the cases they are not. These tenden- 
cies are encouraging and should be extended 
so as to give the principal increased responsi- 
bility in the selection, assignment, and transfer 
of his teachers, as well as the direction of jani- 
tors or custodians. A promotion of this policy 
will advance the professional status of the 
principal. 


Most Have Four-Year Degrees 


The majority of these principals have had 
their professional training in Wisconsin col- 
leges, or at the University of Wisconsin. It is 
significant to note that 699% have at least their 
first degree, and only 31% are in the 1, 2, or 
3 year diploma classification. 

It is quite generally agreed that it would be 
a great improvement for the status of the ele- 
mentary principalship if each principal had at 
least the qualifications represented by a college 
degree, and whenever possible, an additional 
year of graduate work. Reports indicate how- 
ever, that a great many principals who have 
no degree at present are rapidly working to- 
ward degrees through summer school attend- 
ance. It was noted that 201 principals re- 
ceived their major educational preparation for 
the teaching of high school subjects, while 
only 120 had their major training for the teach- 
ing of elementary subjects. We might conclude 
that the majority of these people had been 
promoted from high school teachers to ele- 
mentary school principals. There seems to be 
a definite trend toward the additional educa- 
tional training of our elementary principals 
during the past ten years, with figures for 1938 
far surpassing those of any previous year—an 
encouraging factor that we hope will continue. 
Out of the 312 principals who plan to take 
additional educational work 49% are working 
on their Master’s degree—another factor that 
bears out previous returns on certain questions 
in this study, and points to a healthy profes- 
sional interest among the majority of our ele- 
mentary principals in Wisconsin. Most of these 


principals are planning additional work for 
some kind of a degree, with 17% of the group 
planning to work on the Doctor's degree. 
Membership reports in educational organiza- 
tions show the Wisconsin Education associa- 
tion, the Local Association, and the N.E.A. 
running in first, second, and third place. The 
three most helpful periodic educational publi- 
cations were the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDu- 
CATION, the N.E.A. Journal, and the Elemen- 
tary School Journal, with many others given in 
fewer returns. Forty-six per cent indicated that 
they needed assistance in Curriculum Construc- 
tion, and 38% in the general field of supervi- 
sion. Others needed assistance in Community 
Relationships and General Administration. 


It might be concluded that there is a tend- 
ency for more men to seek educational oppor- 
tunity in the field of administration than 
women, as 76% of the group are men. Sev- 
enty per cent of the entire group are married 
and 51% of this group have children. The age 
grouping is interesting and significant with the 
median age group at 35 to 39 years. Only 8 
out of the entire group are at the 20-24 
level, and 15 are over 60 years of age. It is 
significant to note that a majority of these 
principals had only taught from 1-5 years be- 
fore going into administrative work, and that 
there are very few principals who have been in 
administrative work over 20 years. There is a 
very wide range of present salaries—from $800 
to $5000 a year. The median classification for 
the group is $2001 to $2200. There were 96 
or 26% who fell in the $1400 to $1800 range. 
The length of time for these salaries was found 
to be from 9 months to 12 months, with 47% 
being paid on a 9 month basis, 25% on a 10 
month basis and 12% on a 12 month basis. In 
comparing present salaries with past salaries 
for the same type of work, it is surprising to 
discover that on the whole, the entire group 
was getting higher salaries at the present time 
than at any time in the past; the present me- 
dian classification being $2001 to $2200 and 
the median classification of the highest salaries 
in the past was reported as $1801 to $2000. 
There are many states that do not show up 
nearly as well as Wisconsin in such a com- 
parison. Fifty-three per cent stated that their 
highest salary was received in 1938, the next 
highest group was found to be in 1937 and 
the next in 1931. Three hundred twenty-four 
out of 379, or 80% of all principals report- 
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ing, live in the community served by their 
school. No doubt in many cases, this tendency 
does, and will continue to contribute to the 
establishment of sound community relation- 
ships between the principal ana those people 
he serves. One hundred twenty-eight out of 
376 or 34% of these principals find it pos- 
sible, or wish to own their own homes. Our 
elementary principals’ group seems to be a 
very healthy one as 53% of all who answered 
this question have not been absent from school 
at all during the past five years because of per- 
sonal illness, and the great majority of the re- 


mainder have only been absent from 1-5 days. 
An estimate of the money spent by each prin- 
cipal on education beyond the 12th grade was 
asked for. This ranged all the way from $800 
to $10,000 with a median at $2700. There are 
many hours and possibly days during vacation 
periods when principals find it necessary to be 
on the job in order to keep their organization 
functioning in an effective manner. Fifty-four 
principals give up 20 vacation days, 51 prin- 
cipals give up 30 days, 44 give 10 days, 37 
give 15 days, with the rest giving from 0 to 
60 days. 





Afton High School 


(Continued from page 144) 


youth has not acquired the skills of communi- 
cation, i.e., the 3 Rs, then they must be in- 
cluded. It should be affected by the social and 
economic goals of America. It should be in- 
fluenced by the outcomes of that curriculum. 


Third, this after school program should pre- 
pare for college those who have decided to 
attend and have been graduated from high 
school unprepared either academically, emo- 
tionally, physically or socially." We cannot af- 
ford either from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual or society to continue to send on to 
college increasing numbers of youth who are 
either emotionally, socially, or academically 
unprepared. 

Fourth, I believe that we will find that many 
of these young people will want to become 
home and family builders. This after school 
curriculum must recognize this aspiration 
and give them training for fatherhood and 
motherhood. 


Fifth, this after school curriculum must rec- 
ognize the fact that more youths want jobs 
than any other one thing. They want a chance 
to join the ranks of adults as workers and not 
as loafers. Training or retraining for a market- 
able job must be included. 

Sixth, though they seldom say so, youth 
wishes to become effective citizens. This curric- 
ulum must recognize that democracy cannot be 
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taken for granted; that it is not easy to live 
the democratic way; and that it is not the most 
natural way. Democracy must be taught and 
the foes of democracy must be made known. 
Youth must be allowed to think and study 
about the great currents of social and economic 
forces which are all about them. They must 
tackle such problems as, shall the state which 
man has created be permitted to destroy man? 

Seventh, youth needs the opportunity to 
blossom out through work opportunities and 
responsibilities. For a great many youth some- 
thing like a cross between the present CCC, 
a vocational school, and an agricultural high 
school may be highly desirable. This school 
should be out in the country, the young people 
should eat and sleep there as well as work 
there and be thus removed from parental 
pampering, and acquire the sense of labor and 
responsibility. 

In this whole process of education there is 
nothing half so important as the teacher. One 
teacher with one plan may fire youth with a 
desire and another with the mere ability to 
cram; one may help him: to build a bridge 
from the present into the future and another 
a mere drifting raft. Teachers with vision and 
scholarship are needed if we are to give vital, 
significant, meaningful and forward projecting 
experiences to youth of after high school 
years. 
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1. 


How soon can a teacher draw out all of the 
state’s deposits in the Teachers Retirement 
Fund? Can she under any conditions with- 
draw her own amount in its entirety? 


. Which members of the recently-appointed 


Board of Regents of the U. of W. were also 
members of the old board? 


. Who, at one time, was president of the Mil- 


waukee State Teachers College and is now 
a prominent book representative? 


. What large school system in Wisconsin, with 


over 50 teachers employed, is technically not 
a city superintendency, though generally 
accepted as such? What form of educational 
program has brought this school national 
fame? 


. Who is the Wisconsin educator who has held 


the following positions at various times: U. 
of W. registrar, city superintendent of schools 
at Janesville, dean of the extension division, 
U. of W., and city superintendent at Edgerton? 


* Prepared in conjunction with Principal C. H. Dorr, 


150 


ton. 


10. 


11. 


. What Wisconsin school system, during the 
past five years, has had a hard time making 
up its mind as to whether it is a city super- 
intendency or a supervising principalship? 
What is it now? 


. Which of the following educators are known 


for their contributions to our knowledge of 
penmanship instruction: Gates, Dolch, Free- 
man, Salisbury, Cole, Knight, and Bucking- 
ham? 


. Who is the present head of a State Teachers 


College who was preceded by a man of the 
same name but no relationship? 


. What is the present occupation of the follow- 


ing ex-presidents of the WEA: Silas Tobey, 
Blanche McCarthy. George Banting, Merle 
Palmer, E. J. McKean, Frances Jelinek? 


What former city supervisor is now the wife 
of a prominent city superintendent? What 
former city supervisor is now field secretary 
for the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers? 


Has Wisconsin had a president of the NEA 
or American Association of School Adminis- 
trators during the past ten years? If so, who? 
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CARL BRICKEN 
School of Music, U. of W. 


“ HAT is a Music Teacher?” This is a 

question I have often been asked, and 
is one I like to answer. He might be defined 
as a musician whose profession is teaching 
music to others, but to clarify so general a 
definition, two more questions must be an- 
swered. They are: ‘What is a musician?” and 
“What is music?” 

There is much disagreement as to the defini- 
tion of a musician. To me, a musician is one 
who can realize, without benefit of a musical 
instrument, the printed symbols on the pages 
of a musical score; and can also, through the 
medium of a musical instrument, interpret and 
express to others this realization. 

Music is the ordered succession of related 
tones through time; a universal means towards 
emotional communication. Music is the lan- 
guage of sounds, therefore communicable; but 
to be most effective, it must also be compre- 
hended by the listener. This two-way circuit is 
difficult to establish in any system of teaching 
music, unless and until the student can prove, 
by demonstration, his ability to receive and 
comprehend a tone, a succession of tones, and 
a combination of tones. If he can notate a 
melodic line accurately after hearing it played 
or sung—he is on his way to musical under- 
standing and musicianship. 

If the student is asked only to take down 
isolated tones or chords, the process produces 
only a music stenographer. It is essential that 
a continuous melodic line, at least as long as a 


musical phrase, be dictated by the teacher in 
order to transmit the meaning and relationship 
of the tones. When the student can retain and 
reproduce on paper two such melodic lines, 
heard simultaneously—then he is no longer a 
stenographer! He is a secretary—a true appren- 
tice in a difficult profession. 

There are more than a few so-called ‘“‘ad- 
vanced students’ of music who actually can- 
not reproduce vocally the interval of a major 
seventh! These students are not necessarily un- 
musical; they have never been taught to use 
the fundamental materials of their profession 
in a practical way. Imagine their helpless cha- 
grin when confronted with a score for Band 
or Orchestra or Chorus and finding themselves 
unable to point out in rehearsal a hidden mis- 
take so as to <orrect it quickly. Such inadequacy 
breeds contempt on the part of the alert stu- 
dent, and leaves altogether too much territory 
to be cultivated after the student leaves school. 

Music is the Art of Sound—and therefore 
must be not only heard by the ear, but com- 
prehended by the intelligence. It is entirely pos- 
sible to train the ear. The true musician, as 
defined above, can hear the printed score 
through the eye! This is the ideal, which must 
be held as the standard for all serious music 
students, and I take it for granted that any 
serious music student, whose aim is to teach 
music in any of its branches, holds this standard. 

What is the purpose and objective of music 
in the Secondary Schools? Is the purpose to 
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occupy temporarily the student's adolescent at- 
tention; the objective to graduate some super- 
ficially trained performers? Or is the purpose 
of music in the secondary schools to find and 
cultivate the cumulative interest of the student 
in music; the objective to send him forth either 
directly into life or into the university with a 
healthy desire for more good music and to 
secure his continued participation in it? 

These questions, to a reasonable man or 
woman, answer themselves. Another at this 
point is pertinent. What equipment should a 
teacher of music in the Secondary School have? 
I must go back to my definition of a musician. 
A teacher of music must first of all be a musi- 
cian. The gifts of personality are bestowed on 
few. The average teacher in any field must be 
equipped first of all with a knowledge of his 
subject; that is, he must under most conditions 
and circumstances be equal to the task and the 
occasion. Any real student’s respect goes first 
to the teacher who “knows his stuff’. Most 
teachers are human beings as well as serious 
and sincere workers in their chosen fields. 
Their schedules are heavy and their opportuni- 
ties to keep up with their own essential studies 
are slender. It is most important therefore that 
their training in their student days be funda- 
mentally sound, so that their spirit, enthusiasm 
and scholarship may wax with the passing years. 

Any music teacher's influence upon any stu- 
dent may be directly measured by the interest 
and enthusiasm engendered in that student. 
The teacher who can engender these may be 
a good musician—in which happy confluence 
of circumstances, the student is fortunate, the 
school is enriched, and the parents are blessed. 
The teacher who can engender these, but is a 
poor musician, risks a talent, impoverishes the 
school, and confuses the parents. The teacher 
who has neither this gift nor musicianship—is 
an unhappy man or woman—amongst unhappy 
students. 

What equipment, then, must a teacher of 
music have? First of all, a musical ear. A good 
ear is like a good conscience; it instinctively 
knows good from bad. A well-disciplined good 
ear is the nerve-center of a musician’s entire 
being. It is the receiver as well as the trans- 
mitter—it is immediately and inevitably essen- 
tial to musical understanding and appreciation. 

Every grade school child should have the 
opportunity to exercise his ear under compe- 
tent instruction—by singing simple, good (and 





therefore interesting) songs. A child is never 
bored by the song—he may be bored by its 
presentation and the lack of understanding on 
the part of the teacher. 

The obligation on the part of any School 
of Music is to graduate teachers of music. No 
Music School has the moral right to encourage 
an unmusical person to become a teacher of 
music. The first step in fulfilling this obliga- 
tion is to discourage those “who would but are 
not chosen”. In other words, in this field—as 
in other fields—not every one can qualify. 

Step two is the formulation of a program 
of musical training for the promising students 
—beginning with the discipline of the ear, and, 
through the ear, knowledge of the theory and 
practice of music—with the masterpieces of 
musical literature as the text. 

In some quarters, the beginning student 
(mostly without even a nodding acquaintance 
with tonal intervals) was introduced to four 
voice harmony, with a rather unappetizing text 
book to guide him. Even though he could not 
hear one voice very clearly, he was expected 
to hear and write down exercises in four voices 
—mechanical exercises, designed to do what? 
I have never been able to answer. The student 
was rarely asked to apply all these rules and 
theories in the compositions he played or sang; 
they were just part of his schedule. 

We are trying at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, as all good teachers of music are trying, 
to face this situation honestly. It has seemed 
logical to our Music School Faculty to place 
the emphasis on the horizontal line or melodic 
flow of music; first with two simple voices, 
and then to develop the student’s comprehen- 
sion gradually to three and then to four voices. 
Harmony follows as a natural and comprehen- 
sible sequel—and the students are happy! They 
have told us so. After all, music developed 
chronologically in this way. History is corre- 
lated with theory—and it correlates beautifully 
with the student’s applied work. His perform- 
ance is immeasurably more convincing. He dis- 
covers that from his freshman year through his 
senior year, all the courses he takes are inte- 
grated, progressively and logically improving 
his musical judgment and, we believe, his taste. 

After four years of this kind of training, 
the prospective teacher of music in the school 
system, goes forth armed with a justified con- 
fidence in his profession that will assure his 
success, his growth and his development. 
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How about the “Methods Courses’? These 
courses, most certainly, are necessary, and all 
of these necessary courses are heartily main- 
tained at the School of Music. The emphasis 
is placed on what to teach first, and how to 
teach it, second. This means that the School of 
Music, in cooperation with the School of Edu- 
cation, has worked out a new program of 
teacher training in which there is a closer cor- 
relation of music with general educational 
methods. 

Of primary importance in such a program is 
the opportunity provided for practice teaching 
in the field of music. 

This, too, has been developed with the re- 
sult that while the student will have the same 
amount of teaching opportunity as previously, 
it will be done under more favorable circum- 
stances and in a manner better calculated to 
develop individual initiative and responsibility. 

A new alignment gives the music-teacher- 
major student here the equivalent of all the 
old courses that have been given in the past, 
including instrumental class instruction (given 
for two semesters now, instead of one), con- 
ducting, analysis, arranging, and practice teach- 
ing. If a student who graduates from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is not intelligent enough 
to know how to file away music, or take ele- 
mentary care of the high school’s band and 
orchestra instruments, it will be our fault. 

The new courses in the School of Education 
such as “The Child: his nature and needs’, 
“The nature and direction of learning’, and 
“The School and Society’’—offer to every stu- 
dent majoring in School Music psychologically 
sound and usable principles in his teaching. 

The allocation of courses for the major in 
school music under our present set-up is ap- 
proximately as follows: 

63 credits in music 

61 credits in letters and science and educa- 

tion — 18 of which are in educational 
courses 

Most music schools require a much heavier 
allotment in music courses for the B.M. degree; 
but for the cultured man or woman, especially 
the cultured music teacher, we at Wisconsin 
have long been convinced that a broader edu- 
cation is important. We are trying to solve a 
difficult problem. The balance of the program, 
the student’s time, the emphasis on essentials, 
and their relative importance have all been 
carefully and thoughtfully considered. We be- 


lieve that the graduate who will represent this 
our latest program of training, will make a 
superior teacher. It is the quality of this teacher 
we so sincerely wish to strengthen—for the 
benefit of the school, the individual, the tax- 
payer and the parent, and the state—in short, 
for the benefit of good music anywhere. 

In closing, I want to pay sincere and respect- 
ful tribute to the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin School of Music for its courage 
and insight in promoting this new curriculum. 
It is not finished; it will never be finished, but, 
I trust, steadily bettered. We are on our way; 
and we hope to enjoy the benefit of your criti- 
cism and your cooperation in doing a better 
and better job. 





GUIDANCE IN THE STUDY ROOM 
(Continued from page 146) 


When the new plan was tried out at first, 
any student who wished to talk about grades, 
program, curricular or extra-curricular, voca- 
tional plans, choice of a preparation for col- 
lege, personal problems, anything, was asked 
to make an appointment a day or so in ad- 
vance. At first the teacher found it necessary 
to say occasionally, ‘“Wouldn’t you like to talk 
to me tomorrow about your program?” or 
“Your grades are splendid this six weeks; I'd 
like to talk to you about them Thursday.” But 
it was not long before his schedule was filled 
through requests from the students themselves. 
After the system had been at work for some 
time, the study hall teacher aimed to work par- 
ticularly with freshmen the early part of the 
first semester in order to help them get well 
adjusted to high school, and with the seniors 
the early part of the second semester in order 
to help them plan for the next year. However, 
all students were made to feel that they might 
have a conference at any time and for that 
reason schedules were never made very far in 
advance. 

Is the plan entirely successful? Oh, no in- 
deed. Some disciplining must be done every 
once in awhile. It is net always possible, for 
one reason or another, to follow the schedule. 
But by and large it seems that the guidance- 
study hall is more efficient than the discipline- 
study hall, and the plan does permit of an 
added amount of guidance with no additional 
cost. 
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A DIGEST OF NEW EDUCATIONAL LAWS 


(Continued From September Journal) 
CHAPTER 264. Removes the statutory litnitation 
upon the salary of the director of investments of the 
state annuity and investment board. 


CHAPTER 265. Terms of local vocational board 
members. Subsection (3) of section 41.15 is amended 
to read: “The term of the appointive members shall 
be four years from the first of January; provided, 
however, that in the first instance members shall be 
appointed so that the term of one member shall ex- 
pire each year and that in cities of the first class one 
employe member shall be appointed to begin service 
in each odd-numbered year and one employer mem- 
ber to begin service in each even-numbered year, and 
that in all other cities and in villages one employe 
member shall be appointed to begin service in each 
even-numbered year and one employer member to 
begin service in each odd-numbered year.” 


CHAPTER 272. Excludes rural schools giving ad- 
vanced courses from participation in high school aid 
distribution. 


CHAPTER 287. All motor school busses, designed 
and constructed especially for transportation of 
school children, shall be painted red, white and blue 
in a prescribed manner. 


CHAPTER 290. Amends law relating to compulsory 
insurance for school busses. Includes busses owned 
by a district and requires a policy in an insurance 
carrier authorized to do business in this state. Agree- 
ments entered into with parents for transportation 
excepted. Specifies amounts of insurance to be car- 
ried according to seating capacity. 


CHAPTER 291. Amends law relating to election of 
county superintendent in Milwaukee County. 


CHAPTER 303. Towns, cities, and villages adjoin- 
ing cities of the first class and which do not have a 
school of vocational and adult education are not re- 
quired to establish such school. All persons residing 
in such municipalities, who would be required to 
attend a school of vocational and adult education 
if such were established are similarly bound by 
school attendance provisions but may attend another 
school in that area. 


CHAPTER 310. Creates a new board of regents of 
the University. Nine members, not more than two 
of whom shall be residents of one county, to be ap- 
pointed by the governor with senate confirmation. 
First appointments for one to nine years. Thereafter, 
one each year for a nine-year term. State superin- 
tendent is ex-officio member. 


CHAPTER 333. Tuition payment in case of indi- 
gent pupils. Section (40.21) (2) is amended by the 
addition of, “The county wherein the school district 
is located shall be liable for such indigent school 
tuition for those persons who have no legal settle- 
ment in any city, town or village in the state. This 
subsection applies to both elementary and high 
schools.” 


CHAPTER 334. High School Transportation. 
“Transportation of Nonresident High School Pupils. 
(1) HIGH SCHOOLS MAY UNDERTAKE. Upon 
the approval of state superintendent of public in- 
struction, any high school which maintains school 
building facilities, teaching equipment, course of 
study and quality of instruction to a satisfactory 


standard as set by the state superintendent of public 
instruction may engage in the transportation of high 
school pupils who are residents of territory not 
included in any high school district. 

(2) SUPERINTENDENT MUST APPROVE. 
Any high school which has been so approved may 
purchase, maintain, and operate transportation equip- 
ment and establish routes and schedules for the 
transportation of nonresident pupils. The location 
and extent of all such routes shall be approved by 
the state superintendent of public instruction. 

(3) MUNICIPALITIES MAY TRANSPORT. 
Any town, at the annual town meeting, or the gov- 
erning body of any school district, village or city, 
may provide transportation for all high school stu- 
dents, residing more than two and one-half miles 
from a high school. Such transportation may be pro- 
vided by a town, school district, village or city 
transportation system or by contract with parents or 
guardians, or otherwise. 

(4) RECORD OF COST: REPORT. An ap- 
proved high school which transports nonresident 
pupils shall keep an accurate record of the expendi- 
tures for transportation and shall include in the 
charge for tuition of all such transported nonresident 
pupils, residing outside the high school district in- 
volved, the actual per pupil cost of transportation.” 

(Subsection 4 has been repealed) 


CHAPTER 342. Repeals section 40.85, the high 
school detachment law. 


CHAPTER 352. Transfers the examination of the 
state retirement system from the banking commission 
to the commissioner of insurance. 


CHAPTER 367. Grants Stout Institute power to 
grant ‘the degree of bachelor of science or of master 
of science with majors in industrial education, voca- 
tional education and in home economics education.” 


CHAPTER 381. Prescribes legal procedure pre- 
liminary to the erection of buildings, additions or 
sites by school board of Milwaukee. 


CHAPTER 385. Defers again the effective date of 
the semi-annual tax law passed in 1933. 


CHAPTER 391. Repayment of Trust Fund Loans. 
Any municipality after March 15 and prior to 
August 1 of any year may repay one or more instal- 
ments in advance of the due date, and all interest 
upon such advance payment shall thereupon terminate. 


CHAPTER 421. Amends Section 41.19, nonresi- 
dent tuition for vocational education by the addi- 
tion of new material, which reads: No local board 
of vocational and adult education, nor any city, vil- 
lage or town not having a school of vocational and 
adult education, shall be liable without its consent 
to pay such tuition for any pupil who has reached 
the age of twenty-one, nor for any course eligible for 
credit at the university of Wisconsin or at any state 
teachers’ college. Nonresident students over twenty- 
one years of age may pay such nonresident tuition 
charge. Neither shall any board of vocational and 
adult education, city, village or town be liable to 
pay such tuition for any student unless such board 
of vocational and adult education or the governing 
body of the city, village or town is notified in writing 
within thirty days after enrollment that the student 
is attending the school of vocational and adult 
education. 
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CHAPTER 439. Repeals subsection (4) of the 
transportation law created by Chapter 334. 

CHAPTER 443. A tax law to raise revenue for 
the biennium. (Inadequate) 

CHAPTER 456. Establishes the Wisconsin mining 
school as the Wisconsin Institute of Technology. 

CHAPTER 493. Change in compulsory attendance 
law. Amends (40.70) (1) (b) by extending the 
two-mile distance to two and one-half miles. 

CHAPTER 508. High School Transportation. 

SECTION 1. Subsection (4) of section 40.475 of 
the statutes as created by Chapter 334, laws of 1939, 
is repealed. 

SECTION 2. A new section is added to the stat- 
utes to read: 40.344 HIGH SCHOOL TRANSPOR- 
TATIONS; REQUIREMENTS. (1) The board of 
any school district which offers work beyond the 
eighth grade, and the county board of any county 
which operates a county school of agriculture, may 
provide transportation to and from school for high 
school pupils residing either within or without the 
district boundaries. 

(2) The commissioner of the motor vehicle de- 
partment shall prescribe specifications for convey- 
ances used in the transportation provided for in this 
section and shall furnish copies of the same to the 
school boards mentioned in this section. 

(3) Said commissioner shall prescribe rules and 
regulations for the safe operation of transportation 
provided for in this section. All transportation routes 
provided for in this section shall be approved by the 
state superintendent of public instruction. 

(4) Board of school districts designated in sub- 
section (1) of this section may purchase with dis- 
trict funds and operate conveyances which meet the 
specifications prescribed by the commissioner of the 
motor vehicle department and to be used in fur- 
nishing such transportation. 

(5) School boards of such districts may contract 
for transportation as provided for in this section. 
All conveyances used under such contracts shall 
comply with the specifications prescribed by the state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

(6) Such school boards shall upon order of the 
state superintendent of public instruction discon- 
tinue the use of vehicles used in transportation. 

(7) When the transportation routes established 
under this section pass through suspended common 
school district, contracts may be entered into with 
the boards of the suspended districts for the trans- 
portation of the elementary pupils who reside in the 
suspended districts. The school board of any school 
district or the county board of any county as speci- 
fied in subsection (1) hereof may utilize the vehi- 
cles owned or under written contract for the trans- 
portation of school children and teachers to and 
from all school activities in which the schools under 
their jurisdiction may participate. 

(8) The cost of transportation provided for un- 
der this section may be borne or paid in accordance 
with such agreement as may be effected between 
the school district furnishing the transportation and 
either or all of the following: the parent or guar- 
dian of the pupil, and the municipality or school 
district of residence of such pupil, and such agree- 
ment may provide that any of the contracting parties 
may pay a part or all of such transportation. The 
electors of any town, at the annual town meeting, 
or the governing body of any school district, village 
or city may provide for the cost of the transportation 
of high school pupils provided for by this section. 

(9) All drivers or operators of school busses shall 
be under written contract to the school district for 
which such drivers or operators transport pupils. The 


form of contract shall be prescribed by the state su- 
perintendent of public instruction and shall provide 
that any party to such contract shall be at all times 
subject to any rules said commissioner, or the school 
board may adopt for the protection of the children 
or to govern the conduct of the person in charge 
of the conveyance. In case of differences concerning 
the character and sufficiency of the transportation or 
the routing of transportation the said superintendent 
shall determine such matter and his decision thereon 
shall be final. 

(10) Persons, partnerships, firms, or corporations 
independently engaged in the transportation of high 
school pupils shall be subject to the joint control 
of the commissioner of the motor vehicle depart- 
ment, and of the state superintendent of public 
instruction. 

SECTION 3. This act shall take effect upon 
passage and publication. 

CHAPTER 510. Permits school districts or boards 
of education by whatever name designated, to borrow 
from the state school fund (25.01) for school equip- 
ment. Also empowers cities (67.04) to borrow for 
the purchase of school transportation vehicles and 
school equipment. Same power granted to counties, 
villages and towns. 


CHAPTER 516. Apportionment of Tax Receipts. 
Subs. (3) of Section 76.28 is amended by the addi- 
tion of the following provision: Where any joint 
school district lies partly in a county having a popu- 
lation of fifty thousand or less and partly in a 
county having a population of more than fifty thou- 
sand such apportionment shall be made to the dis- 
trict by the governing body of every city village and 
= in which a portion of such joint school district 
ies. 








W.E.A. URGES GOVERNOR HEIL TO 
CALL A SPECIAL SESSION 
November 6, 1939. 

Honorable Julius P. Heil 
Executive Office, State Capitol 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Dear Governor: The Executive Commit- 
tee and Representative Assembly of the 
Wisconsin Education Association in con- 
vention at Milwaukee on November 2, 
1939, adopted the following resolution 
which is being forwarded to you for your 
serious consideration: 

WHEREAS, The financial support of 
Government in the State of Wisconsin 
is facing a critical situation because of 
failure of the legislature to provide 
adequate revenue to meet the budget 
appropriations; 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Wisconsin 
Education Association through its execu- 
tive board bring to the attention of 
Governor Heil the serious condition of 
the state budget affecting all regular 
governmental services and that he be 
requested to call a special session of 
the legislature for the purpose of passing 
an adequate revenue program to pro- 
vide for all legitimate governmental 
functions, including education, 

Respectfully yours, 
Wisconsin Education Assn. 
O. H. PLENZKE, 


Executive Secretary. 
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FRANCES JELINEK 


Milwaukee 


3 Ruapegreda and Educational Progress’ 
was the theme of the two-week course, 
known as League College, given at Stanford 
University, July 9 to 21, but it was also the 
practice of the group gathered there under the 
auspices of the National League of Teachers’ 
Associations. 

One school board member, two principals, 
and fifty-seven teachers of almost as many va- 
rieties were registered for the course. A rather 
fair proportion, numerically, would you say? 
From ten to twenty more, including superin- 
tendents and other graduate students, attended 
classes whenever they were free at those hours, 
and participated freely. 

The precious quality of the experience was 
the freedom and the vigor of the discussion 
following each of the lectures. The time al- 
lowed for discussion was never long enough. 
Indeed, the questions raised were further 
threshed out at meal times, in the dormitory, in 
informal conferences and even at the formal 
dinner and stunt night which is the annual 
wind-up of the course. 

There is a good deal of truth in the statement 
that democracy, like loyalty, must begin at the 
top but certainly any group of supposed equals 
can develop into an autocracy if some mem- 
bers make a practice of expressing their opin- 
ions and others constantly remain silent, giving 
the impression of acquiescence and even of 
subservience. No such development took place 
in League College. On the contrary, everyone 
seemed determined that each member should 
be heard and that the best judgment of the 
group should be stated as a standard of action 
for all. 


Topics Discussed 


What did they talk about? Listen in: 


Everything that affects the child is the business of 
the teacher. 


Teachers must participate in maintaining profes- 
sional standards. 


Democracy cannot safely be practiced without 
tenure. 


All teachers need to be interested in association 
work. 


No superintendent who is what he claims to be— 
an educational leader—should ever recommend that 
any teacher be dismissed or not rehired except for an 
educational reason. 


The school must operate as a part of the state, not 
as a tool of the state. 


If there is a shortage of funds, why should the 
schools be given a better educational program at the 
expense of the teachers? 


Money must be spent where the educational re- 
sults are secured—where the teacher meets the pupil. 


I've been a teacher and I’ve been a principal paid 
more than my teachers but I often had easier work 
and more freedom than my teachers had. 


There is a decided tendency to place extra-curricu- 
lar activities into the regular program. 

I’m always finding the colleges tagging along after 
the elementary school. 

Self-respecting candidates will not accept appoint- 
ment in fields in which they have no competence. 

The typical organization of the schools is unintel- 
ligent and undemocratic—a silly assumption of om- 
niscience on the part of the administration. 

Democracy means that each has a part as important 
as any other and that we differ merely in specializa- 
tion of service. 

We cannot have a profession really strong and 
aggressive without tenure. 

Departmentalization is 
platoon, too. 


definitely decreasing — 


We need to bridge the gap between high school 
and work by adding four more years of school for 
all. 

Only twenty percent of our pupils rise above the 
parental level. 


Never praise the man himself, praise his work. 


Thirty-eight teacher organizations were rep- 
resented, from nineteen states and the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. While four Wisconsin organi- 
zations are affiliated with the National League; 
namely, La Crosse, Superior, Ashland, and Mil- 
waukee Teachers’ Association, only one was 
represented—the last named, by May Williams, 
Alice Bronson, Esther Czerwonky, and Frances 
Jelinek. 

When the N.E.A. meets in Milwaukee next 
June, look for announcements as to when and 
where League College will hold its 15th an- 
nual session. It will be in the vicinity. Save 
your pennies and give yourself a treat. The 
course carries two credits in either graduate or 
undergraduate work. 
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JOSEPH GRYCH 


Mosinee 


© ges a year in the rural school is enacted 
a scene that is both amusing and pathetic; 
to the spectator it is amusing; to the one in 
charge it is pathetic. 

About Thanksgiving time, the teacher dili- 
gently searches through dialogue books, through 
magazines, and through any source which will 
avail the necessary material. After reading 
more material than she has read throughout 
the entire year, she chooses her actors with 
care, assigning the parts to the pupils accord- 
ing to their social standing in the community; 
the most important part goes to the son or 
daughter of the most influential parents in the 
district. 

After many weeks of hard work and worry, 
after making the last minute changes, and after 
cluttering all the available wall space with 
appropriate decorations, she is prepared for the 
eventful day of the Christmas program, which 
has arrived much too soon. The complete pro- 
gram is practiced once in the morning, in the 
afternoon, dress rehearsal with all the trim- 
mings. Final instructions having been given, 
the pupils are sent home early with a pretense 
that they need a rest. It’s the teacher who needs 
a breathing spell and not the pupils. 

The evening of the momentous day has ar- 
rived. The teacher, although she gets there 
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Cut Courtesy Ni 


early, is met by a reception committee, which 
has been impatiently milling around the build- 
ing for some time. The teacher, nervous and 
worn to a point where she jumps at the drop 
of a pin, runs about checking the minutest de- 
tails, and smiles and bows to the patrons of ‘ 
the school as they pour in. She is the sole 
dramatic critic, make-up artist, prompter and 
chief of stage hands. Everything must work 
with precision and utmost accuracy; for, per- 
haps, by this one thing may be judged her 
entire year’s work and her teaching ability, for 
the school fathers, who usually get the choice 
seats, decide at this time whether or not she 
rates a contract for the following year. 

Now, the moment of moments has arrived. 
It is now already half an hour past the sched- 
uled starting time; the audience is getting rest- 
less, but all is silenced by the appearance of the ‘ 
shepherd of the flock, who announces rather 
timidly and apologetically that they are now 
ready to begin. 

As she steps back, the curtain is drawn aside 
exposing all the cherubs of the school lined up 
in perfect order, their faces beaming with hap- i 
piness. The girls are dressed in white, their 
hair curled by some amateur who has no re- 
spect for facial features; this detracts rather 
than adds to their appearance, but they must be 
curled. The boys, not to be outdone, are also 

(Continued on page 161) 
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-——— Report YOUR Project! ————— 


If you or other teachers in your school 
are carrying on novel projects or using 
materials in unusual ways, such as ex- 
plained below, WRITE US ABOUT IT. The 
success of this feature of the magazine 
depends on the teachers in the field. 











AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATIVE 
WRITING 


Betty Ellin Newburg 
Cashton High School 


S YOU listen to oral themes and check 
through written work have you ever 
thought how satisfying it would be if you 
could combine John’s originality with Sally's 
flair for accurate expression and sprinkle a 
little of Tom’s polish over the whole? I have 
discovered that not only the teacher but the 
students long for just such an ideal arrange- 
ment, and if the instructor provides an oppor- 
tunity for group writing, lasting benefits are 
realized throughout many individual writing 
assignments. 

This is an example of how it works: After 
we finished our unit on drama I divided the 
class into groups of three or four. This is the 
particular point where your analysis of the 
students’ abilities and personalities plays a 
vital part. I tried to place a student of vivid 
ideas but poor expression with a student of 
conventional thought but a facile pen. One 
who tended to ramble I paired with one who 
thought and spoke succinctly. The possibilities 
are infinite. 

They were then allowed to combine their 
talents in the creation of a one-act play. I 
have never seen such enthusiasm or intent ab- 
sorption in the class room. After several pe- 
riods of this “theatre workshop” the plays were 
finished and each group acted (in a simple 
fashion) its play for the others. A vote was 
taken and the best play was typed and placed 
in the library. 


I was besieged by all who took part in this 
experiment to plan similar projects for the 
short story, the essay, etc. All of these were 
equally successful. Students seem to learn from 
each other very easily certain principles that 
the teacher might present formally with often 
less lasting effect. 


Ce 


PROJECTS IN BIOLOGY 


Earl P. Voland 
Endeavor High School 


Fo& biology classes where interest lags and 
there is insufficient natural motivation, in- 
dividual or group projects are a definite aid in 
bringing about a better classroom attitude. 

A local merchant’s cast-off showcase pro- 
vided the necessary incentive for our class. 
It was rennovated for use as a museum case 
in the science room. A chairman of the ex- 
hibit was elected and the subject of the display 
was chosen by the class. The chairman’s job 
was to apportion duties among the class mem- 
bers. Thus each felt some responsibility in the 
task. The instructor merely acted as a friendly 
advisor. 

This class chose “How to Mount Insects” 
as their first topic. Various books were scanned 
for the proper methods and an informal dis- 
cussion was held to decide on the most de- 
sirable ways. Then gradually a plan was built 
up for the display to show completely, how to 
take care of the insect from capturing it to 
identifying it and mounting it properly la- 
beled. Some of the girls made a model net; 
others prepared different kinds of killing jars; 
some boys made a spreading board of soft 
wood for the butterflies and moths; others pre- 
pared cigar boxes with insects mounted on pins 
and labeled; and others typed out the explana- 
tory cards to be placed beside each subject in 
the display. Enthusiasm ran so high that, after 
preliminary plans were laid, it took only two 
days to complete the work. 
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Improvised mounts for large insects were 
made from silk stocking boxes that can be 
obtained at any dealer by the dozen. The center 
of the cover was cut out and replaced with 
cellophane, while we filled the box with cotton 
as a background for the insects. Thus we 
had improvised inexpensive ‘Riker Mounts”, 
which are quite permanent. We also used old 
picture frames for the same purpose. 

Practically every student in school came up 
to see the completed project and to ask ques- 
tions. Biology students provided the answers 
and were proud to be able to do so. Every 
member of the class (and most of the school) 
is mow so “insect conscious” that specimens 
are being brought in every day. - 

More natural interest was aroused in this 
work than in a whole semester of formal text- 
book-recitation routine. Students love to create 
and do things with their hands. Once they are 
given the incentive and the opportunity to go 
ahead, just try to stop them. 

Other projects of a similar nature that have 
been suggested are: Varieties of leaves; Un- 
usual stems; Tree flowers and fruits; Conser- 
vation; Chemical growth of plants. 


Ce 


DISCOVERING AMERICA’S CAPITALS 


Mildred G. Krebsbach 
Maiden Rock 


ips Fifth Grade was just beginning a study 
of the New England States. We were locat- 
ing the states on the little maps in our books, 
then on the wall map, and then on the globe. 
One of the boys asked if he could locate the 
capital cities after we had placed the states on 
all the maps. At the mention of the word 
“capital” one of the girls raised her hand and 
said that she would bring to school a picture 
of the United States capital, as her aunt lived 
there. I told the students that each state had a 
capital city which contained a capitol building 
which was somewhat like but a little smaller 
than the capitol at Washington, D. C. Then 
the Sixth Graders became interested and one 
of them had a picture of the state capitol 
building at Madison. Immediately the idea 


came to me: Why not get pictures of all the 
state capitols? 1 asked the students how each of 
them would like to write to a capital city and 
ask for a picture post card. They fell in with 
the plan whole-heartedly. That noon each Fifth 
Grader brought four pennies (there are twelve 
in the class) and one of the members of the 
class went to the post office to buy forty-eight 
cards. We wrote the cards in our Language 
period. All of the children helped to plan the 
message which was written on the board. Each 
student copied it on the backs of four penny 
post cards. Then began the fun of choosing 
the state to which each wanted to write. Each 
pupil chose one state from the northern, one 
from the southern, one for the eastern, and one 
from the western section of the United States. 
After the states were chosen the cards were 
addressed to the Chambers of Commerce in 
those capital cities. 


The fourth day after we mailed the cards 
we began to get replies. All our mail was ad- 
dressed to the Fifth Grade, Maiden Rock, Wis- 
consin. The postmistress puts all Fifth Grade 
Mail to one side and it is the privilege of one 
Fifth Grader to go to the Post Office to get 
our mail every day. Up to date we have had 
thirty-one replies. As soon as the picture comes, 
the person who wrote for that particular card 
shows it to the rest of the class and gives a 
little report on that city. Then the picture is 
put with the others on the blackboard with 
adhesive scotch tape. All the students in school 
have become interested in our collection and 
watch its daily growth along with us. The Sixth 
Grade became so interested that they have now 
written to the capitals of the provinces of 
Canada for pictures. 


We are more than delighted with the results 
of our project. Over half of the states we have 
already heard from have sent along booklets, 
pictures, maps, hunting and fishing laws, state 
histories, etc. with their cards. One or two of 
them have written a personal letter to our 
Fifth Grade and have offered to send us other 
materials which will help us to get acquainted 
with their states and their capital cities. Al- 
together it has been a very worthwhile project 
and has caused us to really discover the capitals 
of America. 
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MOTIVATION BY VISUAL AIDS 
Hope Chase 
Viroqua 
F ALL the many terms applied to the sub- 
ject of visual aids, such as visual instruc- 
tion, visual education, and visual aids, it seems 
that the term visual sensory aids is one of the 
best terms since it includes other senses besides 
the sense of sight. However, the outstanding 
thing is not so much what it is called but, 
“What do we do about it?” 

Certain types of visual sensory aids have 
been used in our schools for many years. It is 
very true that in the years past the visual 
sensory aids have not been so attractive as they 
are now. 

Perhaps the most common visual aid of to- 
day, as well as yesterday, is the picture—plain 
or colored, taken from any of the many sources. 
The picture is one of the best and certainly one 
of the easiest to obtain. For many teachers the 
gathering of illustrated travel material, most of 
which can be obtained free of charge, has be- 
come an interesting hobby. The child likes to 
collect pictures, too, and he likes to bring them 
to school to show his friends. 

One of the very best types of visual sensory 
aids is the specimen or object. The object in- 
volves all five senses in one way or another. 
A collection of objects affords such an inter- 
esting way of putting before the child valuable 
teaching material. 

Other suggested activities: A school journey 
may be conducted to the place where the mat- 
ter of instruction is located thereby placing at 
the hands of the child one of the very best 
types of aids. Correct manipulation of maps 
and globes supplies a good aid to teaching. To 
almost every child a map or globe is fascinat- 
ing. Charts and graphs present a clearly under- 
stood way of relaying information which might 
otherwise be confusing. Not enough can be 
said of dramatization as a means of teaching 
and also of self-expression. It should be con- 
sidered among the ranks of visual sensory aids. 
The sand table or play table is one of the most 
adaptable of methods. It can be used with 
children of any age. Puppets have been used 
for a number of years as a visual sensory aid 
and they are valuable if they are not allowed 
to reach above the level of the child. A bulletin 
board is a splendid visual sensory aid. It can 
be conducted informally allowing the child to 
select and exhibit articles and pictures which 





he thinks informational. The use of a bulletin 
board enriches a child’s background and helps 
to form a valuable habit of reading the news- 
papers. 

Of the more recent types of visual aids. 
much can be said in favor of the opaque pro- 
jector. This device enlarges a picture upon a 
screen for group consideration. The /antern 
slide machine is another device that lends it- 
self to groups. Slides may be rented or pur- 
chased, or in many cases, may be had merely 
for the transportation charges on nearly every 
subject in the curriculum. Slides, either made 
commercially or home made by the children, 
are good motivation material. The results 
gained by using the film strip machine are 
almost the same as the results gained from 
the use of the lantern slides. The film strip 
machine is a much more compact device than 
the lantern, however, and if a visual aids li- 
brary is being compiled, the film strip is more 
easily stored than the lantern slide. The stereo- 
Scope is an optical instrument which gives the 
viewer an impression of depth which no other 
device can give. It is not adapted to group 
situations. The ideal arrangement would be to 
have a stereoscope for every member of the 
group. This is not at all impossible as there 
are inexpensive stereoscopes which almost any 
school system could obtain. 

The 16 mm. silent movie machine is a 
device whose use is rapidly growing. There is 
almost no limit to the motivating, teaching, 
and summarizing which can be done through 
the use of the movie. It is adapted to groups 
which makes its use favorable. 

The sound-on-film movie machine is similar 
to the silent movie except that it has the sound 
unit which makes it appealing to the sense of 
hearing as well as the sense of sight. Some 
educators proclaim this device to be one of the 
best of the recent visual sensory aids. 

The micro-projector accomplishes just what 
the name implies and it has a definite place in 
the science department as a motivating or 
teaching scheme. 

A school-room radio is one of the best types 
of sensory aids. It is adapted to any number 
of children. There are worth while programs 
prepared to correlate with nearly every subject 
in the curriculum. 

If, by the school of today, we mean the 
progressive school, we will have to use as many 
visual sensory aids as we can. 
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RURAL SCHOOL’S 3-RING CIRCUS 

(Continued from page 151) 
dressed for the occasion. Their suits are ill- 
fitting and appear as if they were enemies of 
the flat-iron for ages. The trousers are con- 
stantly being adjusted to prevent them from 
sliding below the belt line. Their hair is per- 
fectly combed and oiled to a point where it 
dazzles your eyes. They are ready to sing the 
opening song. As long as all of them must 
take part in the program, this is a good place to 
put them. The singing on the whole is good, 
with the exception of a few rumbling tones 
donated by the lads whose voices are changing. 
The applause is loud, and why shouldn't it be; 
aren't all the parents’ children in it? 

Next is the address of welcome by little 
Mary, who is tiny and pretty. This is her first 
appearance in public. Being a little excited, she 
begins saying her bit while she is walking 
toward the center of the stage; by the time she 
gets there she is finished, makes her bow and 
departs. No one beyond the first row heard 
what she said, but the applause is long and 
loud, for everyone adores little Mary. 


Now is heard a noise behind the curtain, 
which sounds like distant peals of thunder; 
the stage is being set for a one-act play. Some 
of the children are peeking from behind the 
curtain to see what is taking place in the audi- 
ence, or to make a funny face at someone. 
When the curtain is drawn aside, laughter 
arises in the audience. The youthful actors 
present an amusing picture as they attempt to 
portray grown-ups. Their acting is awkward 
and it seems as if they were suddenly afflicted 
with a stiffening of the joints. The spectators 
enjoy this unnatural acting more than they do 
the plot. 

After about two or three hours of recitations, 
dialogues, songs, drills, and pantomimes, the 
show draws to an end. Some of the younger 
children are already asleep; some are in a 
drowsy stupor, but all are suddenly revived by 
the appearance of Santa Claus. As the jolly 
fellow distributes the presents, some proud 
mothers rush up to present him to their young- 
est. The little tots, scared out of their wits, 
emit piercing wails that add to the din and 
commotion. Since this is the last number, the 
crowd slowly begins to disappear. A few of 
the people come and tell the teacher that this 
was the best program that they had ever wit- 
nessed, although they don’t mean it. The school 





mistress, after bidding them all adieu, slumps 
into the nearest chair and reflects pleasantly 
upon the forthcoming vacation. 





ARE RETIRED TEACHERS HAPPY? 

(Continued from page 140) 
and age at the time of reporting. Relating the 
amount of annual annuity and total income to 
contentment showed that the proportion of an- 
nuitants who were happy with their status in- 
creased as these incomes increased. The median 
annuity for the state-wide group was $352 and 
for the Milwaukee group it was $945. These 
annuities were increased in seventy-five per 
cent of the cases by other incomes making the 
median total incomes $498 for the former and 
$1338 for the latter. 


Time An Adjustment Factor 


Time seemed to facilitate adjustment to the 
retired status because a decreasing proportion 
of the annuitants were dissatisfied as the num- 
ber of years spent in retirement increased. The 
percentage was reduced by half in fifteen years 
and the percentage who were content that re- 
tirement was the best adjustment for them in- 
creased by over one-third during the same num- 
ber of years after retiring. Persons retiring be- 
tween the ages of 60 and 70 have nearly 
doubled the chances of being happy than those 
who retire between 50 and 60. At the time of 
reporting it was found that a larger portion of 
the persons in the older age brackets than in 
the lower brackets stated that they were con- 
tented and satisfied. 


In eighty per cent of the cases the annuities 
were short of the annual amounts stated by 
these annuitants as necessary for minimum 
essentials, therefore, the deficit had to be made 
up by income from other sources or they had 
to become adjusted to a lower standard of liv- 
ing. In spite of this condition seventy-five per 
cent were content with their status. Numerous 
communications attached to the replies indi- 
cated that they were in want of more necessi- 
ties and comforts, but wére forced to make the 
necessary adjustments and were thankful for 
the annuity, meager as it is. It must be kept 
in mind that the financial status of future re- 
tirants will be much brighter because annuities 
are continually becoming more adequate as the 
retirement plan has a chance to mature. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 





OF PUBLIC INSTRUCT 


Questions and Answers--Columbia Co. School Board Convention, 


Portage, June 10, 1939 


—John Shaw. 


1. Has any one in the district the right to re- 
pair things in the schoolhouse and charge it to 
the district? Must the district pay such? 


The school property is under the control of the 
school board and no one in the district would have 
authority to repair things in the schoolhouse and 
charge it to the district unless first authorized to do 
so by the school board at a regular school board 
meeting. 


2. Should the children be paid for carrying 
water when there is not a well on the school 
grounds? Is it preferable for an adult to do this 
on a main highway? How many times a day 
should fresh water be provided? 


It is not advisable to ask children to carry water 
for school purposes on the highway in cases where 
there is no well on the school ground. This service 
should be performed by an adult who should be 
paid a reasonable sum for the service. Fresh water 
should be supplied at least twice daily and more 
frequently during periods of warm weather. The wa- 
ter container of whatever type should be kept scrupu- 
lously clean at all times. The water supply should 
include a sufficient amount for washing hands in 
addition to an ample supply of fresh drinking water. 


3. In case a school is voted to be closed at 
annual meeting and you wanted to transport to 
a neighboring district, what procedure would be 
necessary and how would cost be determined? 

The school may be closed at any annual school 
meeting by a vote of the qualified electors of the 
district. When the electors take such action it be- 
comes the duty of the school board to make arrange- 
ments for the attendance of the children elsewhere, 
pay their tuition, and provide transportation for all 
children of the district who have to travel more than 
two miles in order to reach another school. 

In cases where this is done the school retains its 
identity as an individual district and continues to 
receive state aid on the basis of one elementary 
teacher, but no district can receive more in the 
form of state and county aid than they pay out for 
tuition and transportation. A school of small enroll- 
ment can usually be maintained with a lower local 
tax levy when they close up the home school and 
make arrangements for the children to attend else- 
where. 


4. What about the law passed last year, i.e. 
directing all school clerks to have the annual 
report printed in some local paper within 30 days 


after annual meeting? Very few complied with 
this. Has law been recalled or does it effect only 
city and village schools? 


The law as amended in 1939 requires that the 
annual report on the proceedings of the annual 
school meeting be published in a local newspaper 
having substantial circulation in the community. This 
does not mean necessarily every word of the pro- 
ceedings but principally a financial report of the 
affairs of the district. It is usually considered good 
public policy to do this but the law permits publicity 
in some other form at the discretion of the school 
board. 


5. Is the school board entitled to a report from 
the Superintendent's office on his visit to a 
school? We have had none this year. 


It is customary for superintendents or supervising 
teachers to make a report to the school officers follow- 
ing a visit to the schools. This is a natural follow-up 
practice for the purpose of suggestions from the 
supervising officers as to what improvements may be 
required in the school. Such report may not be a legal 
requirement but I am convinced the practice is quite 
firmly established. 


6. In what way, if any, will hiring of a county 
rural normal school graduate rather than state 
normal school graduate as teacher in state 
graded school affect the standard of the school 
in the state department? 

Graduates of county rural normals are legally qual- 
ified to teach in state graded schools and hence 
the standing of such schools would not be adversely 
affected in the state department if they happen to 
choose county rural normal graduates rather than 
graduates from state teachers colleges. However, a 
principal of a state graded school of the first class 
must hold some form of a state certificate. 


7. A child living 2 miles and 31/, tenths of a 
mile plus 105 feet from center of road to school- 
house door, is attending school in another dis- 
trict, that is 1 mile and seven tenths of a mile 
from its home, plus 60 feet from center of road 
to schoolhouse door, is this district obliged to 
pay tuition for this child? From what points 
should measurements be taken? 


40.21 (6) provides that children residing more 
than 214 miles from the home school and one-half 
mile nearer another public school, and transportation 
is not provided to the home school, are permitted 
to attend the nearer school and have the tuition paid 
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by the home district. Such tuition based upon the per 
capita cost of instruction. 

Distance is to be measured from building to 
building along the usually traveled route and in- 
cludes the patron’s private driveway and also the 
distance from the highway to the schoolhouse door. 

In the instance noted the distance indicated totals 
only 2.37 miles; therefore, the parent would not 
have the tuition privilege because the first requisite 
is that he shall live at least 2.5 miles from the 
home school. 


8. Will the schools be closed in the fall of 
1939 under the new law with an enrollment of 
less than ten? 

Under the terms of the new law schools of small 
enrollment will not be automatically closed. They 
must still be closed by vote of the electors but here- 
after the state aid for schools of small enrollments 
which continue operation will be at the rate of 
$25.00 per pupil in average daily attendance instead 
of a lump sum of $250 as heretofore. 


9. If there are complaints about the teacher 
should they not come to the school board in- 
stead of the board going out and finding 
complaints? 

Complaints about the teacher should go directly to 
the school board. Upon receipt of such complaints 
it would be the duty of the school board to make 
an investigation as to the sincerity of such complaint 
and then take such action as they deem necessary 
to preserve peace and welfare of the school and the 
community. 


10. Has the teacher the right to take the days 
to the Milwaukee Teachers Convention without 
the consent of the school board and not make 
up the days and what days has she the right 
to and not make them up again? And who has 
the responsibility of the children if they get hurt 
when ‘carrying water for the school—the board 
or the district? 

The school board has a legal right to authorize 
the teacher to attend teachers’ meetings in the vicinity 
and likewise to attend the annual teachers’ meeting 
in Milwaukee. Teachers must however secure the 
consent of the school board if they attend conven- 
tions of the nature indicated. In some cases it is 
necessary to make up the days thus lost in school 
in order that the records may indicate a sufficient 
number of days in which school was actually in ses- 
sion to meet the requirements of a legal school. 

The probabilities are that some _ responsibilities 
would attest to the board members if they employ a 
minor to carry water along the highway for school 
purposes and an accident should occur. 


1]. Is it advisable to rehire a teacher because 
she is in hard straits and lives in the district? 
She has taught the school before and proved 
unsatisfactory. 

In seeking a teacher it should always be kept in 
mind that the welfare of the children is a primary 
interest. That is to say the school is maintained for 
the benefit of the children rather than for the benefit 
of the teacher. If the teacher's work is satisfactory, 
then the fact that she needs the employment and 
lives in the district may be given such consideration as 
it is worth but the paramount feature of consideration 


is the maintenance of a good school where the chil- 
dren can make satisfactory educational progress. 


12. In our transportation blanks it states that 
we should include a card certifying that our 
vehicle has been inspected. Is this compulsory 
and where can we get such a card? 

Yes, inspection of school transportation vehicles is 
now required by all districts expecting partial re- 
imbursement by the state for money paid out on 
account of transportation. A certificate of inspection 
must accompany each application for state reimburse- 
ment. Blanks for this inspection service are obtain- 
able from the office of the county superintendent or 
from the Department of Public Instruction, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


13. If the city schools can’t take the scholars 
and we vote to close the school, where can we 
send them? 


In cases where the electors vote to close the school 
it becomes the duty of the school board to select a 
suitable school for the children to attend. This is not 
necessarily the nearest school but one which is reason- 
ably accessible from the closed district so that a 
transportation service can function. It is the duty of 
the selected school to accept such pupils on a tuition 
paying basis if they have suitable seating and in- 
structional facilities. 


14. Should the teacher order books and sup- 
plies or should she give order to clerk to send in? 


The teacher should not order books and supplies 
unless she has specific instructions from the school 
board to that effect. It is customary for the clerk to 
order supplies and it is proper for the teacher to 
furnish the school board with a list of needed sup- 
plies from time to time, but the finances incident to 
the order should be handled by the school board so 
as to keep this financial record complete. 


15. How much aid does the new law give to 
a small district when transporting to another 
school? Do you still get county aid as before or 
just state? 

Is the amount 10¢ per mile on each child per 
day plus $25.00 a year with a $100 bonus for 
the school each year the entire amount received? 

Who has a right to vote on closing the school, 
both renters and owners? What is the per- 
centage? Does it have to be two-thirds in favor 
either way? 

In cases where schools continue to be maintained 
with an enrollment below ten pupils, the state aid 
will be on the basis of $25.00 per pupil ADA instead 
of a lump sum of $250. The same ratio applies to 
the county aid in case such is necessary. The state 
reimbursement on account of transportation remains 
the same as heretofore, that is to say, ten cents per 
day per pupil. There is no $100 bonus in cases 
where the home school is continued. That bonus ap- 
plies only in cases where the home school is dis- 
continued and transportation‘ and the payment of 
tuition is substituted. 

All legal residents of the district have a right to 
vote at annual meeting. There is no property qualifi- 
cation or any distinction between renters and owners. 
A majority action on the part of the legal voters of 
the district present at the meeting determines the 
action of the district. A two-thirds majority is not 
required. It requires a minimum of one more than 
half the number of ballots legally cast on the question. 
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EWS FROM THE OFFICE OF THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHE 





THE PROCESS OF PARENT-TEACHER 
EDUCATION IN A P.T.A.* 


Fred Schnell 
Prin, Jefferson School, Sheboygan—and 6th District 
President—W isconsin Congress 


URRENT trends in education are gradually redefin- 

ing the function of education and the increasing 
responsibility of the parent and teacher. The schools 
of yesterday were expected to face the past and 
glorify it and the homes pledged their full support. 
Today schools are being asked to deal realistically 
with the controversial issues of the present and to 
train for the future, and the homes are urged to ad- 
minister their domesticity on a more democratic 
basis. It is agreed, therefore, that the teachers and 
parents join hands and cooperatively play a larger 
part in city, state, and national affairs. 

Such a proposal raises the question, ““What is the 
social responsibility of the teacher and the parent and 
how are such responsibilities to be met?’ Courtes 
says the answer, naturally, depends to a large measure 
upon one’s viewpoint. There are some people who 
are not aware that change is taking place, there are 
those who are sure that everything will come out all 
right, others who love old ways and resist change. 
They use their powers and intelligence to resist change 
and maintain the status quo. There are still others full 
of despair certain that everything is going to the dogs, 
and, not to forget the radicals, who seize upon one 
evil or remedy, and fanatically advocate that as a 
panacea for all the ills of the day. Then last, but 
not least, the group of parents and teachers, styled 
reconstructionists who, sorely puzzled, believe that 
improvement through intelligent adjustment to new 
conditions is possible. It is they who observe, reflect, 
plan and exert themselves to establish a better day 
for the children of their homes and their classrooms. 


The Dame school of colonial days gives us a clue, 
says Courtes. The teacher was everything—Board of 
Education, superintendent, principal, teacher, janitor, 
buildings and grounds man, and financial agent—the 
teacher was the entire school system. But gradually 
a large army of facilitating agents developed. It be- 
came and is a great enterprise. But from a point of 
view of teaching, the original excuse for the whole 
existence of the schools, steadily plays a smaller and 
smaller part, and teachers are held steadily in less 
and less esteem. They are only small cogs in a great 
machine. From another point of view, quite a differ- 
ent picture might be painted. Time was when it was 
said, ‘those who can do; those who can’t teach’. 
Teaching was the last resort of the incompetent and 
the incapacitated. Then more careful selection and 


* Digest of Talk given at 6th District Conference. 


special training began, and as a result today we have 
a class of intelligent, moral, college-trained teachers 
who represent as fine a group of personalities as are 
to be found in any single profession. The schools of 
the future are destined to play an influential part in 
deciding the issue of its day. 

Now, let us look at the home, the parents, if you 
please. It was not so very long ago that our ances- 
tors died not more than ten miles away from the 
place where they were born. The family Bible, the 
school books, the weekly paper, and the letters 
brought by the pony express represented, with the 
sermons of the minister, the total source of knowl- 
edge. It should not be necessary to emphasize the 
degree to which we have been socialized by the march 
of progress. Today nearly every parent has an auto 
and travels extensively. Today every one has a radio 
and listens at first hand to men from every section 
of our nation and the world presenting vividly the 
happenings of the day. Today nearly everyone at- 
tends the movies and sees for himself the more 
significant of those happenings. In experience and 
thought we have more in common than any nation 
ever has had in human history. 


Yesterday, Faith in God as the Lord of Creation 
at least gave men goals to live for and supplied con- 
cepts of control. With the influence of religion not 
as energetic as formerly, educational philosophies 
point out that human instincts have run wild. Self 
indulgence is the order of the day; eat, drink, gam- 
ble, play as much as you like, work as little as you 
have to. Pleasure is the end of life with “thrills” the 
highest pleasure. Away with control duty, altruism, 
and idealism. What does that stuff get you? So 
America speeds down the broad way of life. With- 
out unity and vision a people perish. The signs of 
the time point clearly to a growing awareness that 
the teachers and the parents are the only agencies 
when cooperatively working together that can be en- 
trusted with the great function of determining in the 
minds and life the oncoming generation a sense of 
control. Let our homes and schools become Temples 
of Vision. If this is to take place, teachers and par- 
ents as well must be willing to accept a new type 
of training. We must abandon the horse and buggy 
age idea that teaching is peddling of knowledge and 
that bringing up our children is for the purposes of 
having them step into our shoes in later life; but 
rather substitute the ideals of service, purposes and 
guidance of pupil. The school and the. home must be 
transformed into a children’s community in which 
social life is made collective, cooperative, and 
democratic. 

There is no problem of greater importance than 
the process of education. We are recognizing the fact 
that educational process of the day, whether in school 
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or in the home, is defective. It always has been and 
perhaps it always will. If education is to prepare for 
life and serve living at the present at all periods of 
childhood and adulthood, I presume, anyone would 
admit that it is bound to lag a bit behind the de- 
mands of the times, and change; and it is impossible 
that the educational processes, ponderous as they 
necessarily are, should adopt themselves to the par- 
ticular needs as they change. Now, our problem is 
to realize that the great purpose of life and the chief 
and ultimate goal of life is to see it whole. We often 
forget that education for school and home is educa- 
tion for life—and there is no great difference in the 
educating for the classroom and educating for the 
home. In other words what you need in teachers and 
parents is not so much specialized knowledge, al- 
though I do not under-estimate it, as certain habits of 
mind, a body of general accurate information, and an 
adjusted emotional attitude, against which sound 
judgment can be formed whenever the problems of 
the classroom or home are presented. This perhaps 
is more important than any specific information which 
I could if I knew, give you. 

Our public and our civic life is permeated by ex- 
pression of prejudices of every kind. It is obvious 
that democratic life carries with it certain responsi- 
bilities for recognizing the other person’s point of 
view, recognizing that at least he has the right to his 
opinion. It is for that reason that in a well function- 
ing parent-teacher association, both parents and teach- 
ers have the privilege of expressing their opinions, 
and because of this wide range of opinion secure a 
more representative point of view, enlarge their hori- 
zon, and are in position to act more wisely in school 
and home and in the inter-relation of home and 
school. 


What environment can we, parents and teachers, 
create which will be most stimulating to our 
children: , 


(1) Space in which to move around; 

(2) Animals and plants for which to care; 

(3) Books to read and have read; 

(4) Tools with which to work; 

(5) Friends with whom to talk and with whom 
to engage in joint activities; 

(6) Playgrounds on which to play; 

(7) A sympathetic parent to bring his aches and 
pains; 

(8) Musical instruments on which to play; 

(9) Walks and rides to places of interest. 


Thus the process of education assumes that the 
parent and teachers’ function is to help the child en- 
large and refine his purpose and activities by giving 
thought to them. It is important that the child is 
deeply concerned about the worth of what he does. 
The question, “Why should I do this’, is sweet 
music to the parent and teacher's ears and not an 
impertinence. In all of this, Hockett, Lindquist, Bell, 
and Hanaal point out it assumes that the discipline 
most worthwhile is the discipline that comes from 
having to face situations, from having to solve prob- 
lems, from having to make decisions, from having 
to face the consequences of one’s deliberate actions, 
Dr. Lindquist points out that freedom comes with 


increasing power to act intelligently. The organism 
that functions only on the basis of habit is not free. 
Only the organism that can stop and reflect when 
its habitual responses are blocked and can bring to 
bear on the situation a wealth of personal or vicari- 
ous experiences and can consider a number of “ways 
out” can really be said to be free. Freedom in this 
sense is regarded as a supreme value. It is well to 
point out that artificial incentives, such as grades in 
school, and prizes at home, should be regarded as 
temporary crutches and not as permanent parts of 
the school or home program. 

Perhaps I can do no better than suggest certain 
definite rules and principles which should be helpful 
to both parents and teachers. These were suggested 
by a group of principals: 


1. In order to be well one must face life squarely 
with a reasonable degree of success and 
happiness. 

2. Behavior disorder in children should not pro- 
mote anger on the part of the teacher or parent 
any more than a physical disorder. 

3. The child’s home life is perhaps the most im- 
portant element of his mental health 
adjustment. 

4. Fear of ridicule by parents or teachers may 
lead to reactions such as rationalization, lying, 
or running away. 

5. It is unwise to meet the unhappy child, de- 
fiant child with rigid discipline. He should be 
aided to develop self-confidence and satisfac- 
tion in his daily tasks. 

6. A child who is given responsibility at an early 
age meets school difficulties with less emotion 
than a child who has had the protection of 
his parents in everything he does. 

7. The ability to see humor in a difficult situation 
allows for a desirable emotional release with- 
out loss of reality. 

8. Children must understand the purpose and 
nature of habits learned. 

9. It is a grave mistake to give the same task 
and use the same methods with all pupils in 
the classroom nor is it possible for a parent 
to expect or require the same of all the chil- 
dren of the family. 

A neurotic child should not be censured for 

his failure nor should in fact, any child, but 

rather he should be shown how he can better 
his own record. 

11. Serious results may come from certain forms 
of work and methods with some children such 
as speed exercises with nervous children in 
arithmetic classes or with too ambitious pro- 
grams set as a goal,for their children by 
parents. 

In order to observe the above principles, I believe 
parents and teachers alike should possess or strive to 
obtain as many of these personal characteristics as 
possible. It is needless to say there is not one per- 
son who will possess all of the qualities, but suf- 
fice to say that perhaps we should make these our 
goals. 


10. 


= 
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@ Whether Thanksgiving comes one week or the 
next—it really doesn’t matter so much. The stuffed 
turkey will taste just as good—the folks at home 
will be just as glad to see you—and the week-end 
will be just as much fun. The really important thing 
in making your holiday a success is starting it right 
and finishing it the same way — by Greyhound! 
That’s the convenient, restful, and very, very thrifty 
way to do your traveling — puts no strain at all 
on your budget. 

And start planning your Christmas vacation right 
now ... back home, to visit friends, or to some 
sunny beach in the South. Greyhound is the way to go. 


—_ <s 


CHARTER A GREYHOUND 


—keep your whole group to- 
gether for conventions, football 
trips or other excursions—and 
keep expenses down! 








[GREYHOUND | 








Name 


Popular Booklet, “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” Free To Teachers: 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 509 6th Ave., N., 
Minneapolis, Minn. for ‘This Amazing America’, one of the most popu- 
lar booklets ever printed—with 140 pictures and stories about curious and 
amazing places found in America. If you want information on any particular 
trip, jot down the place you would like to visit on margin below. 
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“May Have Misses, 


-HLIGHTS. OF EDUCATIONAL NEWS ‘SENCE LAST MONTH'S a 


NEW HEADS OF DIVISIONAL ASSOCIATIONS NAMED 





Mrs. Sanford on Ethics 
Commictee of the NEA 


Mrs. Autie Curry Sanford, last 
year's WEA president, attended a 
meeting of the NEA Code of 
Ethics Committee at Washington 
in September. The current world 
situation and the stake our coun- 
try has in it make the findings and 
recommendations of this commit- 
tee significant. The Washington 
Post reported the conference as 
follows: 

“American teachers yesterday 
were called upon to keep their 
classrooms free of foreign propa- 
ganda. 

“Meeting here for its annual 
conclave, the ethics committee of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion adopted a code to guide teach- 
ers in the emergency. 

“Dr. W. P. King, secretary of 
the Kentucky Association and 
chairman of the committee, said: 

“It is important that classroom 
discussion bearing upon the Euro- 
pean conflict should be kept on a 
wholly objective plane, and that 
the present issues and controver- 
sies should be allowed to remain 
those of the conflicting opponents.’ 

“The code adopted states the 
schoolroom is not the proper 
theater for religious, political or 
partisan propaganda; the teacher 
should exercise his full right as a 
citizen, but should avoid contro- 
versies; and should not permit 
educational work to be used for 
partisan politics, personal gain or 
selfish propaganda of any kind. 

“The committee plans to ap- 
point an advisory committee com- 
prised of more than 100 members 
representing various parts of the 
United States to keep the teaching 
profession constantly alert to the 
responsibilities of the educator 
today. 

“Other members of the commit- 
tee are H. Claude Hardy, Superin- 
tendent of schools, White Plains, 
N. Y.; Ward G. Reeder, Ohio 
State University; Kathora Remy, 
teacher, San Antonio, Texas, and 
Mrs. Autis Curry Sanford, superin- 
tendent, Rusk County Schools, 
Ladysmith, Wis.” 





News clippings to reach our 
desk during the past three weeks 
have given us information as to 
newly-elected officers for several of 
the sectional associations, but as 
yet our list is incomplete, due to 
lack of reporting sent this office. 

Milton F. Stelzer, agricultural 
instructor at Bloomer High school, 
succeeds D. E. Peters of Neillsville 
as president of the Northwestern 
Wisconsin Teachers association. 
Roy Sleeter of Menomonie was 
named to succeed A. T. Stolen, 
Eau Claire, as a member of the 
executive board. 

Supt. Carl L. Johnson, Mellen, 
is the new president of the North 
Wisconsin Education association, 
which held its convention at Ash- 
land the early part of last month. 
Mr. Johnson succeeds George W. 
Sullivan of Hurley. Other officers: 
Carl Larson, Bayfield, vice-presi- 
dent, Supt. D. M. Kenyon, Ash- 
land, re-elected secretary; and Miss 
Mable O’Brien, Ashland,, _ re- 
elected treasurer. L. H. Merrihew, 
Iron River, was named to the 
executive board. 


Harold L. Mahnke, Superior 
Central High school instructor, 
was elected president of the Lake 
Superior Education, succeeding 
J. W. McKee of the Superior STC. 
Other new officers: Russell Jones, 
vice-president; Ellen Olson, secre- 
tary; and Prof. E. H. Schrieber, 
STC, treasurer. 


B. L. Greenfield, superintendent 
of schools at Viroqua, succeeds 
Miss Mabel Berg as president of 
the Western WTA. Otto Lund, 
county supt. of Juneau County, 
was named vice-president. 

We hope to have information 
on the new officers of the Central 
and Southwestern associations in a 
later Journal. 
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Co. Unit Plan Provokes 
Amusing Press Comment 


Just before school opened this 
fall Miss Laura Little, superin- 
tendent of schools in Trempea- 
leau county, announced that a 
unit system of teaching would be 
tried out this year. As explained 
by Miss Little, the plan would 
give pupils an opportunity of 
doing work they were capable of 
doing, irrespective of grade. The 
plan was given considerable 
publicity in papers around 
Trempealeau county, with the 
following comments coming 
from the Wisconsin Dells 
Events: 

“They are going to try out a 
new system of teaching down at 
Whitehall—the unit system, they 
call it. If a kid is a good reader 
they put him up among the good 
readers and if he is a whizbang 
on geography, then he steps up 
with the fellows in the ‘nth 
grade, and there you are. We can 
remember back many years ago 
when there was a little fellow in 
our class who could figure faster 
than a horse could trot. His 
head was about the size of one 
of those prize pumpkins you see 
at a county fair but when it came 
to arithmetic he had all us kids 
beaten to a frazzle, and he used 
to give us the horse laugh when 
it came to working in the line of 
mathematics. He was so good 
that we all hated him like poison, 
but there wasn’t a thing we 
could do about it. Now under 
the unit system he would be up 
among fellows who were just as 
good as he was and the result 
would be that his classmates 
wouldn’t care anything about 
him, one way or another. We'd 
say, without giving the matter 
more than three minutes study, 
that it might be a pretty good 
plan, and while we do not wish 
to recommend its adoption in all 
the schools of the country, it 
might be a good thing to look 
into the matter.” 
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EDUCATIONAL 


COMING EVENTS 


Nov. 23-25— National Council of Teachers of 
English, New York City. 

Dec. 6-9—American Vocational Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dec. 28-29—Nat. Council of Teachers of Math., 
at Columbus, Ohio. 

Feb. 9-10—Southern Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation, Madison. 

Feb. 24-29— American Association of School 
Administrators, St. Louis. 

April 5— Northeastern WTA Convention, at 
Fond du Lac. 








A. O. Rahn, principal of the Lincoln Jr. H. S., 
Waukesha, was elected president of the Wisconsin 
Junior High School Administrators association at the 
13th annual meeting at Green Bay last month. Other 
officers are: L. E. Luberg, principal of Madison West 
Junior H. S., vice-president; and H. W. Wood, prin- 
cipal of Franklin Junior H. S., Racine, secretary- 
treasurer. Miss Margaret C. McMahon, principal of 
Green Bay Franklin Junior H. E., is the retiring 
president. 


A George-Deen Homemaking course has been 
added at Colby H. S. this year, with Miss Claire 
Seaborn of Mayville as instructor. 

Another faculty change in the same school brings 
Miss Roberta Peterson of Stevens Point to take the 
place of Miss Delores Flynn who resigned after nine 
years of teaching at Colby to accept a position in the 
Wausau Junior H. S. 


Harvard C. Smith, president of the Kenosha Educa- 
tion association, was recently named by the executive 
committee of the League of Classroom Teachers to 
act as treasurer, filling out the unexpired term of 
Miss Gertrude Forrester of West Bend who is doing 
advanced degree work at Columbia this year. 


Oh, oh—have you looked at the calendar? Yes, 
we know that Thanksgiving, regardless of whether 
you accept the word of Governor Heil or President 
Roosevelt as law, is right around the corner, but 
just a step or so behind is that little fellow in a 
big red suit who has a devastating way of upsetting 
budgets. Don’t let Santa Claus be the big bad wolf 
at your financial door this year—the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union can supply you with sufficient 
funds so that you can really enjoy your Christmas 
without a financial shudder. Write us about our 
liberal loaning service—open to all WEA members. 
Our address: 404 Insurance Bldg., Madison (the 
WEA office). 


It's always pleasing to see how some school boards 
and administrators get along in such a splendid man- 
ner. Recently we received a news item from Rosen- 
dale telling us about the Rosendale board acting as 
host to the Fox River Valley Tri-County Schoolmas- 
ters club and their boards of education the early part 
of last month. Dinner was served by the home ec. 
students under the direction of Miss Reardon, and 
talks were given by Victor Kimball and Supervisor 
Harry Merritt of the State Dept., as well as County 
Supt. Hornby, Fond du Lac Co. Last year the School- 
masters club acted as hosts to board members, and 
the traditional meeting is thus being continued. 
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Hawkins high and grade schools put on a big, 
combined, all-school carnival last month, under the 
direction of principals Martin Hanson and E. R. 
Giese. 


C. L. O’Beirne, last year on the faculty of Wau- 
toma County Normal school, was recently chosen 
supervising teacher of Pierce county to succeed Monie 
Archie, who resigned to do work on her doctor's 
degree at the U. of W. 


The Pierce county local held its first meeting of 
the year at the Camp Ellsworth CCC camp, Oct. 7. 
A field tour was arranged by the camp officials, with 
the teachers being shown how soil erosion work was 
being carried on in the county. 


E. J. Bildron is in charge of the commercial de- 
partment at Wrightstown this year. The increase in 
the faculty was made necessary by the extra large 
enrollment in the ninth grade. 


The Sparta local reports a fine organization and 
get-acquainted party at Fall Noll Glen last month. 
Chicken pie and a rare kind of cheese bean (the re- 
porter swears it’s a “delight of the true gourmet”, 
but you'll have to take his word for it) formed the 
gastronomical highlight of the occasion, while Roger 
Holtz, president of the local, turned Winchell over 
the dessert and broadcasted a few illuminating facts 
about certain of the celebrities present. It sounded 
like a good kick-off meeting and should be just the 
beginning of a banner year for the Sparta local. 


This year the NEA is cooperating with the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting system in the broadcasting of class- 
room aids in music, science, literature and civics. 
Programs are presented every Tuesday through Fri- 
day from 2:30 to 3:00 P. M. central standard time. 
For more detailed information write the NEA or the 
Columbia Broadcasting Co. 


Agnes B. Churchill, chairman of the American 
Education Week committee for the Milwaukee Junior- 
Senior High School Teachers association, reports a 
very fine public relations program carried out during 
that time. The Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
Transportation Co. donated advertising space in all 
street cars. An enlarged NEA poster in red, white, 
and blue was used. Also an electric sign on the City 
Hall reminded citizens that American Education 
Week was at hand. Special materials were supplied 
to all schools, feature stories were written by the 
local papers, department stores donated store window 
displays, special broadcasts were given, and special 
exhibits at the libraries were arranged. 


Last year in reporting the officers of the Central 
WTA we said that Glenn Tinkham was to be presi- 
dent for 1939. Now, at this very late date we find 
that the 1939 prexy was not Tinkham but T. H. 
Boebel, superintendent of schools at Medford. While 
the source of our original information slips our 
minds we presume that the error came about in the 
announcement that Mr. Tinkham had been elected to 
the executive committee. By a system of rotation, 
whereby executive committee members automatically 
become presidents of the Central WTA, Mr. Tinkham 
is scheduled to wield the gavel in 1943. Sorry, folks. 
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V. W. Peroutky, Smith-Hughes teacher at Ells- 
worth High school since the department was organ- 
ized two years ago, resigned last month to accept 
an appointment by the state extension department as 
assistant county agent. His work will deal with land 
use planning. 
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Your Visit to Milwaukee 
Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 

Metropolitan atmosphere... 

Cocktail Lounge and Circular Bar 

Coffee Shop with popular prices 
* 

The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theater, except Mondays 









Music by America’s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 











Soldiers Grove High school has opened with the 
largest enrollment in the school’s history. A four 
year commercial course has been added with Julita 
Garvey as instructor. 


We're willing to “bet our shirt’’ that the West 
Milwaukee teachers are going to get some benefit 
from their local this year—if the spirit expressed 
by Clarence Sowle (who terms himself “collector of 
revenue’) reflects the spirit of the local. He reports 
100% for the 14th year, and says that already sev- 
eral interesting meetings have been held. As Mr. 
Sowle puts it, “we're going to town this year’. 


New methods of grading and reporting to parents 
are being tried out in the first and second grades of 
twelve Milwaukee schools. The plan being followed 
does away with the old method of using letters or 
percentage grades, rather using standards of “‘satis- 
factory” or “unsatisfactory”, with additional informa- 
tion given to parents on the back of the card. 


The early part of last month Secretary Plenzke 
and Mr. Ragatz of the WEA staff went to Antigo 
for a Locals’ Presidents meeting, and while there 
attended the dedication of the new Antigo High 
school athletic field. It’s a fine concrete stand, seat- 
ing some two thousand spectators, and nearly every 
seat was filled to watch the local boys make mince 
meat out of a game but badly handicapped team from 
Marshfield High school. The final score was 45—0! 
But the following week, in a gigantic tussle with 
Wausau, the Antigo team bowed after a terrific 
struggle to the tune of 7—O0. 

The dedication ceremony included remarks by John 
Morrissey, president of the board of education, the 
mayor, the engineer who had charge of the construc- 
tion, and Supt. P. A. Tipler. Principal J. F. Luther 
climaxed the program with a spectacular burning of 
the mortgage covering the installation of the lighting 
system. 


That Janesville local—it’s a hard group to keep 
one’s finger on! Not only are they busy as proverbial 
bees within the range of their own community, but 
they have to branch out by going on roughing trips 
to Devil's Lake and other points of interest. The 
Devil’s Lake trip was staged the latter part of Sept. 
under the direction of Miss Beulah Drom. 


Soon the papers will be reminding us that there 
are “Only 26 shopping days before Christmas”. Have 
you the money to enjoy Christmas and the holiday 
season? If you need a little extra by way of a short 
term loan don’t go to commercial finance companies 
for assistance. The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
can save you money—write us! 


Principal Armand Ketterer, Necedah, reports a 
new addition to the high school faculty this year in 
the personage of Henry C. Yankow, who is teaching 
commercial subjects. Eleven post graduates are en- 
rolled in the commercial subjects, Principal Ketterer 
reports, while most of the seniors are taking two 
commercial subjects, and typing is offered the juniors. 


The teachers of Hancock are working on a curricu- 
lum revision project, using ‘The Purposes of Educa- 
tion in an American Democracy” as their guide. They 
intend to continue this work by outlining their 
courses as they are at present. The next step is to 
find new materials for use in the courses they teach. 
This is being done in part by student questionnaires, 
as well as community surveys made by the teachers. 
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The Milwaukee Teachers’ Association has made a 
request, recently, that in the rule on leave of absence 
for death in the family there be established the 
following regulation: 

“ABSENCE ON ACCOUNT OF DEATH” 

(16) If definitely reported on the time sheet, ab- 
sence due to the death of a wife, husband, parent, 
child, brother, or sister shall be permitted without 
loss of pay for not to exceed three full consecutive 
school days including the day of the funeral. Payment 
of salary for absence preceding the day of the funeral 
shall be granted for only those school days interven- 
ing between and including the day of the death and 
the funeral. Salary shall be paid for no more than 
one day of absence immediately following the day 
of the funeral if two or more non-school days im- 
mediately follow the day of the funeral. 

One day of absence without loss of pay shall be 
permitted in case of the death of a grandparent, 
grandchild, parent-in-law, brother-or-sister-in-law, son- 
or daughter-in-law, uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, or 
cousin.” 


The sardine-like state of affairs at Mosinee high 
school will be considerably relieved this month with 
the opening of the new $100,000 addition, providing 
a home ec. department, commercial department, music 
rooms, two additional classrooms, and a large gym 
with stage. 


From now on there'll be absolutely no excuse if 
the books at Granton are off 1¢, for Principal Mol- 
denhauer has put in the Fowlkes Financial Account- 
ing system and the Postindex Pupil Accounting plan. 


SPEND THE HOLIDAYS 


Where the Warm 


SUN SHINES . 


@ Leave the chilly blasts of 
winter and bask in the tropic 
warmth of Southern Vaca- 
tionlands. You'll be sur- 
prised how little it need cost 
you by Illinois Central all- 
expense tours to spend your 
Christmas holidays in 
Florida, Old Mexico, New 
Orleans or the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 
Ask about the new intriguing “Comfy 
Cabin” tours. 








J. L. REILLY, Traveling Passenger Agent 
Illinois Central System 
231 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Oh Loy ! 


STORIES ABOUT 
ANIMALS! 


TRAINS, 
AIRPLANES 


SURPRISES ! 


LOTS OF 
PICTURES! 


Coming 
Soon! 


Series by 


GERTRUDE 
HILDRETH 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


assisted by a group of 
associate authors and 
collaborating editors 


EASY GROWTH 
IN READING 


READING READINESS MATERIAL 
Three PRE-PRIMERS 


Two PRIMERS MANUALS 
Two FIRST READERS WORKBOOKS 
Two SECOND READERS and full 
Two THIRD READERS equipment 


To be released January 1, 1940 
Write NOW for full information 





The JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Franklin Hitzke is acting as science teacher and 
coach at Viola this year, succeeding Rudy Hough, 
who is now “athletic director’ in addition to his 
teaching duties. 


Safety education is getting a lot of attention at 
Appleton these days. A safety committee represent- 
ing the various teaching levels is in the process of 
preparing a safety manual to be used in the schools 
starting during the fall of 1940. The book will cover 
a wide range, from the kindergarten dramatization of 
a street-crossing lesson, through discussions of home 
accidents and what to do about them. 


MONEY TO LOAN AT THE LOWEST RATES 
FOR SHORT TERM LOANS. Write the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union, 404 Insurance Bldg., Madison. 


Add to the Local-Boy-Makes-Good department: 

Conrad Saskowski, a teacher in Milwaukee South 
Division High school, had the satisfaction last month 
of seeing his operetta ‘Polonaise’ put on at the 
Pabst theatre. The story is set in the Napoleonic 
period and brings in the dances and choral pieces 
for which Polish composers are known. 


As the 100% records continue to roll in we are 
pleased to note the number of schools which have 
perfect records for a number of years: Pittsville, 7th; 
Outagamie County Normal, 21st; Kendall, 10th; 
Hortonville, 7th; Walworth, 15th; Necedah, 5th; 
Junction City, 5th (“and we're proud of it’); West 
Milwaukee, 14th. 

Undoubtedly there are many other equally fine rec- 
ords which have not been brought to our attention. 








“‘PARACHUTE”’ 


=for “Happy Landings” 


The T.C.U. Umbrella is so 
big and strong that when 
serious trouble comes you'll 
find it much more than an 
: Rei amen “umbrella.’’ You'll say it’s 
a life-saving parachute’’, because it provides such safe, 
, happy landings. You won't feel the small amount you 
| pay out (less than a nickel a day) for all that T.C.U. 
gives, but how you will feel the cost of severe sickness, 
serious accident or weeks of quarantine if they strike 
while you are unprotected. Send the coupon today. No 
agent will call. 


| TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
2523 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
saebice ve chekenstiteal FREE INFORMATION COUPON .-..-----------+------+- 


To the T.C.U., 2523 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. Protective 
Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole story. 











A special committee of the Milwaukee Board of 
School Directors, recently appointed to look into the 
question of teacher load, consists of H. C. Ruenzel 
and Willard C. Bowman, directors; Wm. C. Knoelk, 
assistant superintendent; Frances Jelinek, president of 
the Milwaukee Teachers’ association; and George 
Rankin, president of the Milwaukee High School 
Teachers association. 


President Doudna and State Supt. Callahan par- 
ticipated in the dedication of the new high school 
at East Troy on Oct. 8. A fine program of music and 
speeches was arranged, and the citizens of the com- 
munity reflected excusable pride in their new school. 
Congratulations to Principal Byrnes and the members 
of his board. 








JUST HOW MUCH CAN THE WISCONSIN 
TEACHERS CREDIT UNION SAVE YOU? 

Suppose you get a loan of $100 and pay it 
back in 8 months. 

If you borrowed from a commercial loaning 
agency the interest payment over the eight 
months would be $11.76. 

IF YOU BORROWED FROM THE WIS- 
CONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION the 
interest payment would be only $4.50. 

SO WHY BORROW FROM COMMERCIAL 

COMPANIES WHEN YOUR CREDIT UNION 

HAS THE MONEY TO LOAN YOU AND 
CAN SAVE YOU MONEY? 




















“Peace, it’s wonderful” can now be the feeling of 
students studying in Galesville High school, for this 
year there’s a special acoustically treated room set 
aside for music, and pupils can practice and play 
without disrupting the entire school program. 


The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
will hold its Sixth Annual December conference 
jointly with the Mathematical Association of Amer- 
ica and the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science on Dec. 28-29 at Columbus, Ohio. 


Vernon Zimmerman, mathematics teacher and as- 
sistant coach at Waupun, resigned Nov. 1 to become 
field executive for the Boy Scouts of America, of the 
Kaskaski Council, Centralia, Illinois. 

A second resignation on the Waupun faculty is 
that of Miss Eleanor Cross who resigned her position 
as grade school music supervisor, to be married. 


Principal Howard Kujath of Westfield received 
his MA at Northwestern University this past summer. 


Another Home Ec. teacher goes practical: Miss 
Ruth H. Leonard, home ec teacher at Sauk City for 
the past four years, will now do the cooking for 
Wm. E. Gunesch of Denver, Colorado. Her suc- 
cessor at Sauk City is Miss Dorothy Oosterhous of 
Appleton. 


William Ledvina, a teacher in the schools of Man- 
itowoc county for the past 14 years, resigned his 
teaching position last month to accept an appointment 
at Washington, D. C., in the Veterans Administration. 


MON no one ncce enna saree nedacseenosnnnesensnces Miss Elsie Herman, home ec. and girls’ physical 
MN beck cncceucetit a ser eecndet aster eeiee education instructor at Kiel High school for the past 
TR I GA ae” nine years, resigned last month, and her place has 

NO AGENT WILL CALL been filled by Miss Lois M. Mohr of Milwaukee. 
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Principal H. G. Knudtson and his West Salem 
faculty spent a very profitable day at Williams Bay 
on Oct. 23rd, visiting schools and seeing how class 
work was being conducted. 


Miss Anna Grelke, “Tante Anna” to hundreds 
of Milwaukee men and women who acquired their 
Three Rs under her direction many years ago, was 
honored at a golden jubilee dinner the early part of 
last month. She was one of Milwaukee’s pioneer 
kindergarten teachers. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Gibson, speech teacher at Wauwa- 
tosa high school, was recently elected president of 
the Milwaukee Speech Teachers’ association. Other 
officers are: Miss Laura Boyle, vice-president; and 
Miss Mary Zembrosky, secretary-treasurer. 


Congratulations to the teachers of Sheboygan and 
New Holstein. For the first time in the history of 
these schools both are now 100% in membership in 
their state, national and local associations. The value 
of professional organizations is becoming increasingly 
apparent to educators. 


The spooks ran wild at Gillett the night of Octo- 
ber 26, as the Oconto County Teachers association 
staged its annual Halloween party. It was an eve- 
ning of general fun, following a fine dinner served 
by the home economics students of Gillett, under the 
direction of Miss Lucille Peterson. 

The Oconto County local also reports that they 
sponsored a county-wide spelling contest early this 
fall. Students of Nora Johnson and Lorraine Andet- 
son won first and second places. 

The Oconto County Schoolmasters’ club is sched- 
uled to meet at Lena on Dec. 7, at which time Supt. 
G. E. Watson of Marinette will be the principal 
speaker. 


Ring up a good public relations point for the Two 
Rivers teachers. On the evening of Oct. 16 the mem- 
bers of the Two Rivers Teachers association held a 
joint meeting with the Two Rivers Rotary club at a 
nearby lake. An excellent dinner and a general good 
time helped cement a friendly spirit of understanding 
between town and gown. 


The evening of Oct. 9 was a proud day for South 
Milwaukee and also for John E. Roets, who was 
honored that evening with a dinner to mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the time when Mr. Roets took 
over the principalship of the Oak Creek school, that 
preceded the South Milwaukee school. The early 
gtaduating classes of 1891-97 were represented by 
students who had been in the school when Mr. Roets 
took charge in 1889. J. C. Bettinger, class of 1895, 
and president of the present school board, contrasted 
the old high school of 1889 with that of today, while 
Supt. Mann called attention to the growth of the 
school from 31 pupils and four graduates in 1891 
to 1,225 pupils and an expected graduating class 
of 175 this year. 


If you're lucky you may find some money hanging 
on your Christmas tree next month, but for most of 
us money isn’t normally found that way. If end-of- 
the-year obligations are threatening to upset your 
budget investigate the loaning advantages of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Credit Union—a service open to 
WEA members, only. We can save you many dollars 
in interest—write us for details. 


A $28,000 classroom addition is being built at 
the Hustisford school, with the entire cost handled 
locally. 
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Reduction in rate to Wisconsin 
Schools and Teachers 


SUBSCRIBEYNOW! 
$2.10 Thru May 1940 
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‘ictures 


—WORLD FAMOUS— 
Literally MIL- 
LIONS of them 
have been used 
in schools and 
homes. They are 
now better than 
ever before; yet 
they cost only 
ONE CENT and 
TWO CENTS 
each for 60 cents’ 
worth or more. 
Postpaid. Sizes 
x 3% and 
5% x 8. 
CATALOGUE of 
the Perry Pic- 
tures, 1600 tiny 
illustrations print- 
ed in the cata- 
logue, 15 cents 
in stamps or 
coin. 
Also, we carry 
THREE lines of 
Miniature C O L- 
Reynolds. ORED Pictures 
at ONE CENT 
and TWO CENTSeach for 60 cents’worth or more. 
Send Today for 30 Perry Pictures for teaching the 
Thanksgiving Story, Pilgrims, etc., size 5%4 x 8, for 60 
cents. No two alike. Or 60 cents for 60, size 3 x 3%, or 
for the same number of Madonnas, Christmas subjects, 
etc. for November and December. 
Ask about ‘Our Own Course in Picture Study” for the 
first eight years in school. A copy free to teachers naming 
grade and school. 
Free Cont he, The Perry Pictures Company 


tures, B.C. and D., Box 617, Malden, Mass. 
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518-519 Beaver Ins. Bida. 


EORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
Member N.A.T.A. Madison, Wis. 








18th Year 
Good Teachers 
Good Positions 
Good Service 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


813 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. At. 6763 
We have them! 
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Nat’l Ass’n 
Teachers’ 


Wire or phone Agencies 
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Usually it’s brickbats we’re ducking. Some teacher's 
name is misspelled, a news item which we had prom- 
ised to get in had to be held over the last minute, 
with resulting wails from the field—but once every 
ten years or so we get a nice letter similar to the 
one we recently received from Sister Mary Edith, 
supervisor of social studies at the Holy Family 
Convent, Manitowoc: 

“Enclosed find membership dues to the Wiscon- 
sin Education Association, including subscription 
for our valuable magazine—the Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education. We treasure our Wisconsin 
Journal. It is a school magazine. I cannot see 
how any Wisconsin teacher could teach without 
having a copy”. 

A letter like that surely does help to offset the 
much more frequent complaints which come in, com- 
plaining about some unintended slight. We may even 
frame it! 


And is Caseo proud! The new school has been 
opened, new courses have been added, and an addi- 
tional faculty member, John Klipstein, has been 
engaged. 


The Shorewood schools always have a happy fac- 
ulty of keeping close to the public, and a recent 
weekly bulletin, the Monday Morning News, adds 
one more link to a very healthy public relations pro- 
gram carried out in that school system. The News is 
a contact point between the Lake Bluff school, of 
which Beulah D. Kobler is principal, and the parents 
of the children attending Lake Bluff. It's issued 
weekly, and we can well believe Miss Kobler when 
she writes that “our parents like it’. Other schools 
might well copy. Lake Bluff also has one of the most 
active PTA groups in the state. Their year’s program, 
printed in booklet form, indicates that teachers and 
parents are “pulling together” on many educational 
and community problems. 


As usual the annual fall meeting of the Manitowoc 
County Teachers’ association was very outstanding. 
Held on Oct. 6, the conference featured an address 
on “The Teacher in the New School”, by Kate V. 
Wofford, State Teachers college, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The second highlight of the conference was a forum 
on “How Can the U. S. Stay Out of War?’, with 
Lydia Clarke as chairman and Eunice LaPeau, Wal- 
lace Bonk, and Thomas Napiecinski as speakers. The 
program was arranged under the direction of Gert- 
tude Sweetman, president of the county local. 


It's always gratifying to report good live Locals 
activities. Minnie Bartz, secretary-treasurer of the 
Antigo Education association, reports a strong social 
program for the current year. According to custom 
these meetings are planned by the Yearlings. Virginia 
Barrus is the chairman of the planning group this 
year. The officers of the Antigo Local rightly feel 
that a spirit of unity can best be developed through 
a program rather strong on the social side. It’s easier 
to feed teachers educational vitamines when a bit of 
sugar is mixed with the dosage. 


N.E.A. NOTES 


The Fourth Annual Conference on Elementary 
Education sponsored by the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals will be held at the University 
of Wisconsin immediately following the NEA meet- 
ing in Milwaukee next July. This two weeks’ con- 
ference is being planned for those persons who are 
interested in elementary education. 









TS LITTLE GIRL WILL HAVE 






HAPPY 
CTIRISTMAS 


Tuberculosis is_ still 
the greatest killer of 
yout . and takes 
fifty per cent more 
girls than boys be- 
tween the ages or 15 
and 25! 


Two modern aids that 
help the physician de- 
tect tuberculosis in its 
earliest, curable stage 
are the tuberculin test 
and the chest X-ray. 
Your purchases of Christmas Seals make it pos- 
sible, not only to teach people that tuberculosis is 
preventable and curable, but to look for early 
stages of this dread disease among children who 
seem to be in good health. 

So from now ’til Christmas, mail no letter—send 
no package—unless it is decorated with the Christ- 
mas symbol that saves lives! 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations in the United States 
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Gratifying reports are coming in from all sides 
expressing interest in the NEA convention in Mil- 
waukee next year. Sheboygan says, We are now 
100% in the NEA.” Oshkosh says, We are working 
to create interest in the NEA. Teachers College is 
making its plans around the NEA convention.” East 
DePere says, “I am sending you a check for the re- 
maining members. This makes us 100% in the 
NEA.” “Have you heard that we are now 100% in 
the NEA,” says Marinette. Word comes that Wau- 
sau is again 100% in Local-State-National. Merrill 
has joined the 100%’ers in Local-State-National, we 
hear, and has been issued All-Inclusive membership 
cards by NEA. Ruth Mae Hansen, Cedarburg, has 
become a Life Member of the NEA. 


The 1939 Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, “Enriching the Curricu- 
lum for the Elementary School Child,” has been sent 
to all members for 1939-40. A Study Outline has 
been prepared for the yearbook for use in college 
classes, faculty meetings and principals clubs. The 
Yearbook sells to non-members at $2 and the Study 
Outline at 25¢. 


The NEA begins its ninth year on the air in behalf 
of schools and teachers by cooperating with the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System in the presentation of 
four programs each week. The programs will be 
broadcast as supplementary aids to classroom teach- 
ing in music, literature, science and civics—Tuesdays, 
“Folk Music of America”; Wednesdays, “New Hori- 
zons”; Thursdays, “Tales From Near and Far’; Fri- 
days, “This Living World.” For a free copy of the 
teacher's manual suggesting effective ways to use the 
broadcast, write the NEA. 
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BOOK GOSSIP 


Last spring we called our readers’ attention to the 
publication of a new series of readers from the Mac- 
millan presses (New Work-Play Books, Gates, Huber, 
and Peardon). Recently we received from the pub- 
lishers a number of supplementary readers to go 
with the primer and book one of the Work-Play 
series. Space limitations prevent the reviewing of 
each book in detail, but this much can be said for 
all of the supplementary readers: they are reasonable 
in price (most under $.20 per copy, list), they are 
carefully prepared to tie in with units of the parent 
books, the illustrations, though lacking in the appeal 
which comes through the use of color, are very well 
done and add considerable to the appearance of the 
books. Stories are written around subjects children 
love—animals. Titles of books for the first year’s 
program: In Came Pinky, The Painted Calf, Bruce 
and Barbara, Animal Parade, Tip, Mr. Joey and Pig, 
Sing Canary Sing, Polly and the Pig, Elsie Elephant. 
More complete information on the books published 
to date (similar readers are now in preparation for 
the second and third years) can be secured by writing 
the publishers. 


Row Peterson & Co. proudly announces (and we 
don’t blame them for being proud) the publication 
of Through the Green Gate (Mabel O'Donnell, 192 
pages, $.88 list) as the reading readiness book in the 
Alice and Jerry series designed to review second year 
vocabulary and introduce the child gradually to third 
year reading. 

Through the Green Gate follows the pattern of the 
first two reading readiness books, Here We Go and 
Down the River Road. The stories are full of child 
interest and the illustrations are of the same char- 
acter which has made the entire Alice and Jerry 
series and accompanying books of such outstanding 
beauty. We are sure that the thousands of Alice and 
Jerry fans will be delighted with this new addition 
to the series. 


Senior English Activities (American Book Co., pub- 
lishers) is the title of a series of high school texts 
of special interest to Wisconsin teachers because 
Miss Gladys L. Borchers, associate professor of speech 
at the U. of W., is one of the authors of Books 
One and Two. To date just these two books in the 
series have been published, but as we understand it, 
Miss Borchers is not one of the authors of the re- 
maining two books now in preparation. 

Book One (496 pages, $1.40 list) is written for 
use in the ninth grade, while Book Two (512 pages, 
$1.40 list) is for tenth grade. 

The emphasis of both books we have seen, and 
presumably for the entire series, is on English in 
social situations within the experience of the pupil. 
Action centers around the home, the pupil's school, 
and his community. Obviously the general plan is 
based upon An Experience Curriculum in English of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. Units 
cover such fields as story telling, letter writing, club 





Co Know 


etc. One of the many commendable 


work, tests, 
features of the books is the fact that they do not 
spread themselves too thin, nor is there an undue 
amount of time spent on fine points of grammar. 
But fundamental things are taught very thoroughly. 


Arithmetic has been changing its color of late 
years, and even primary arithmetic has been experi- 
encing changes of objectives, materials and methods. 
Teachers interested in the field of mathematics will 
find much of value in Primary Arithmetic Through 
Experience (Clark, Otis and Hatton, World Book 
Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 217 pages, $1.40 list). The 
authors have described in detail the classroom proce- 
dures used by superior teachers. Their approach is a 
practical one, a course of study and methods guide 
for the first two grades, their belief being that “there 
is . . . a middle ground between the two extremes 
of the outmoded formalism of an overburdened cur- 
riculum and the unestablished freedom of wholly 
incidental learning.” 


The authors recognize and provide for two basic 
purposes of primary arithmetic: they present ways by 
which the teacher can provide for the pupil’s daily 
needs as they arise in the course of his activities, and 
also show how each encounter with arithmetic can 
be made to contribute to a basic body of knowledge. 


The current technicolor rendition of the Wizard of 
Oz once more serves to remind us of the importance 
of this American childhood classic, now well in its 
39th year of life. Though the Wizard started off a 
whole collection of Oz adventures the first is the one 
which has survived the test of time. And now the 
original publishers, Bobbs—Merrill Co. have come out 
with a school edition of the old masterpiece, with 
the illustrations (a bit quaint now in contrast to 
our modern drawings) just as they were in the origi- 
nal book at the turn of the century. The book is 
nicely printed, with type of sufficient size to encour- 
age reading by children of the middle grades. 

It’s a fine story and we're glad that Bobbs—Merrill 
have put it within the price range of the average 
child. ($1.12 list) 


The enriching life in a democratic form of society 
is a theme running through more and more high 
school texts, reflecting the trends of the times as we 
realize that only through positive teaching can we 
hope to keep our youth prepared for the impact of 
outside ideologies. Building Our Life Together (Ar- 
nold and Banks, Row Peterson and Co., 724 pages, 
$1.60) is written for ninth graders and very success- 
fully stresses the essentials af good citizenship. The 
book is divided into eight big units (sample: Our 
Social Foundations—covering the home, school, church 
and community). The teaching objectives as set forth 
by the Educational Policies Commission are guide 
posts followed in writing the text. The material is 
realistic, with each chapter introduced by a story 
within the realm of youth experience, serving as a 
setting for the unit to follow. The vocabulary is 
carefully graded, having been checked against the 
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Thorndike list. As unfamiliar words arise they are 
defined right in the text. The book is well illustrated 
with drawings, pictorial charts, and photographs. The 
“sight-saving paper’’ which Row Peterson is featur- 
ing this year is used for the printing of this book. 

Our Democracy (Broome and Adams, The Macmil- 
lan Co., 426 pages, $1.32 list) is a sound civics text 
for junior high school classes. Its purpose is plainly 
to instill in American children an appreciation for 
the benefits and privileges of a democratic society. 
The authors frankly state that their purpose in writ- 
ing the text is to offset the trend of organized 
discrediting of our national life. 

The material may be integrated around units in 
conformity with some of the more recently developed 
curricula, or may be correlated with history, geog- 
raphy, and literature as suggested in several of the 
chapters. Important national legislation is discussed 
and considerable space is given to the constitution 
itself. In fact, the complete document is given in the 
Appendix. At the end of each chapter “Problems for 
Students” suggest various practical applications by 
students of the ideas developed in the text. 

In these days of outside propaganda and selfish 
pressures it is well that our youth sees more in the 
United States than political differences, unemploy- 
ment and other internal stresses. We as a nation need 
to evaluate our benefits and renew our faith in our 
democratic way of living. Our Democracy aims to do 
this, and does so in a commendable manner. 


The presses of the Scott, Foresman Co., Chicago, 
have turned out several works by Wisconsin authors 
during the past six months. Handbook of English 
For Boys and Girls (128 pages, $.60 list) has been 
prepared by a committee of the National Conference 
on Research in English, of which Delia E. Kibbe and 
Prof. Robert C. Pooley (chairman) were members. 
The text is aimed at children of the middle grades 
and is intended for pupil use. Preliminary informa- 
tion is given the teacher as to best uses for the 
Handbook. It does not attempt to take the place of 
a textbook. rather providing information on correct 
speech and writing which the pupil in the middle 
grades should have. Handwriting, spelling, simple 
composition, use of the dictionary, simple punctua- 
tion, and letter writing are among the topics covered. 

Making Sense III (Leonard and Salisbury, $.84 
list) is the third book in the Making Sense series. 
Following the pattern of the earlier books reading 
and writing are taught together because of their 
logical relationship. Part One stresses efficiency in 
reading; Part Two the effective expression of ideas; 
and Part Three, “Expressing Yourself in Good Form” 
is a reference section on proper manuscript forms 
and correct usage. The authors have provided 26 
practice projects requiring original work in organiz- 
ing. speaking and writing. 

Like the first two books in the series Book III is a 
paper-covered work-textbook with the exercise material 
on perforated sheets. 

Miss Salisbury of Platteville STC is rapidly mak- 
ing a name for herself in the publishing field. 


An interesting series of paper-bound books is My 
Word Book (Grades 2 through 8, Breed and Seale) 
from Lyons and Carnahan, publishers. It is rather 
difficult to classify the series as each book is a com- 
bination of textbook, exercise book, and spelling pad. 
In books for grades four to eight a dictionary of 
unfamiliar words has been included. 

Each book follows the same general pattern: work 
is organized into units each a week in duration, with 





each week’s work ‘subdivided into five parts, one for 

each school day, with the schedule as follows: Meet- 

ing My New Words, Playing Word Games, Taking a 

se Studying My Words, and Taking My Mastery 
est. 

The publishers call attention to the scientific way 
in which the word lists have been compiled, taking 
into consideration both rural and urban vocabularies. 
Grading of words is objective on the basis of chil- 
dren’s usage in that grade. At all points individual 
study is encouraged, with only part of the first day’s 
work as group activity. Exercises (called ‘word 
games’) are done individually. 

The entire series is obviously done with a great 
deal of care and as the result of considerable research. 
For workbook material it is attractively arranged. 


Three new workbooks: The Macmillan Co. has 
published a workbook to accompany The Nations To- 
day. Bruce Overton is the author and of course the 
various sections of the workbook parallel the chap- 
ters in the book. Miss Mary A. Potter, supervisor of 
mathematics at Racine is the author of Useful Mathe- 
matics Workbook (Ginn & Co., 112 pages, $.48) to 
supplement and enrich Useful Mathematics by Dunn, 
Allen, Goldthwaite, and Potter. It closely follows the 
parent text both in organization and content, provid- 
ing additional material for about three lessons a 
week. Besides an unusually good text, the workbook 
is attractively illustrated. Another Ginn workbook is 
Directed Studies and Tests in Economics (108 pages, 
$.48) to accompany Economics in Everyday Life. 
Thirty units of work are given, following the chap- 
ters of the parent book. 


EERE 


ALL-SHORTHAND READER 
AND DICTATION BOOK 


BRIEF-FORM DRILLS 
by 











Edith V. Bisbee 


@ Contains all the Gregg brief forms, 
with many repetitions of each form. 


® Consists mostly of short letters. 


@ Graded according to the first eighteen 
units of the Gregg Shorthand Manual. 


e Excellent as supplementary material 
for both beginning and advanced 
students. 


@ Same size page as the Manual—112 
pages in durable art paper cover. 


List price, 48¢ 


The Gregg Publishing Compan 


San Francisco 
Sydney 


New York Chicago Boston 


Toronto London 
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Laugh and Che 


Time Puffs On 
“Henry,” puffed the fat old lady plaintively as her 
husband failed to assist her onto the street car, “you 
ain't as gallant as when I was a gal.” 
“I know, toots,’ puffed back Henry. “But you 
ain't as buoyant as when I was a boy.” 


There's a Limit! 


A traveling salesman received this telegram: 
“Twins arrived tonight—more by mail.” The sales- 
man immediately wired back: ‘‘Overjoyed regarding 
twins (stop) If more arrive by mail refuse them.” 


The Strong, Silent Type 
“What did your wife say when you came home 
soused last night?” 
“She didn’t say a word. And I was going to have 
these two teeth taken out anyhow.” 


Who Said “Numbers Don't Lie’? 


“Arithmetic is a science of struth,” said the profes- 
sor, earnestly. ‘Figures can't lie. For instance, if one 
man can build a house in twelve days, twelve men 
can build it in one.” 

“Yes,” interrupted a quick-brained student. “Then 
288 will build it in one hour, 17280 in one minute, 
and 1,036,800 in one second. And I don’t believe 
they could lay one brick in that time! Again, if one 
ship can cross the Atlantic in six days, six ships can 
cross it in one day. Or is that afithmetic?” 

We join the professor in wondering if he was 
joking. 


O. K. Walt! 


“Hey, Walt,” cried a frosh up at the Delta Sig 
house, all in a flutter. “I see a large rat in the 
pantry. What shall I do?” 

“Shut the door,’ says Walt nonchalantly, ‘‘and let 
him starve to death.” 


Relatively—No 
Girl’s Father: ‘Young man, are you able to sup- 
port a family?” 
Boy Friend: “Yes, sir, how many of you are 
there?” 


Match This One 
“Give me a match, Bill.” 
“Here it is.” 
“Well, can you beat that? I've forgotten my 
cigarettes.” 
“S'too bad; give me back my match.” 


Teacher—‘‘Which month has twenty-eight days?” 
Jimmie—‘They all have, teacher.” 


Mistaken Identity 


Two backwoodsmen knock on door of cabin. 

“Howdy, Joe; me and Ed just found the body of 
a dead man over in the holler, and we thought 
maybe it was you.” 

“What'd he look like?’ 

“He was about your build, and—’’ 

“Did he have on a flannel shirt?” 

“Yup.” 

“With red and white checks?” 

“No, it was, plain grey.” 

(Closing the door): “Nope, it wasn’t me.” 





QUIZ ANSWERS: 


(For questions on page 150) 

1. Never in one lump sum. At the age of 50 or la- 
ter she may withdraw the state’s deposits in the 
form of an annuity. In case of death before re- 
tirement her estate or beneficiary will receive full 
amount of both her deposits and the state de- 
posits credited to her account. She may with- 
draw her own amount in one lump sum six 
months after application. If she is under 36 
years of age and leaves the state she can secure 
immediate payment with interest of her own 
deposits, but she does not have any claim to 
money paid by the state to her account. 

2. A. G. Glover, Ft. Atkinson and State Supt. John 
Callahan (ex-officio). 

3. Carroll G. Pearse, now representing C. E. 
Compton Co. 

4. Shorewood, Milwaukee. Fames for its community 

adult educational and recreational evening classes. 

. Frank Holt. 

. Richland Center, now a city superintendency. 

. Freeman and Cole. 

. C. M. Yoder is now president of Whitewater 
STC. A. H. Yoder (no relative) was president 
of Whitewater for around six years, resigning in 
1919. He was succeeded by Frank Hyer, who 
later went to Stevens Point, at which time C. M. 
Yoder became president of Whitewater STC. 

9. Silas Tobey is retired and lives in Wausau; 
Blanche McCarthy is now Mrs. Richard White, 
who until this September lived in Appleton. 
The Whites now live near San Francisco, where 
Mr. White is state agent for the Employers 
Mutual Insurance Co.; George Banting is now 
retired, living in Waukesha; Merle Palmer is 
principal of the Marathon County Normal school, 
Wausau; E. J. McKean is superintendent of 
schools at Tomah; and Frances Jelinek is a 
teacher in Milwaukee and president of the Mil- 
waukee Teachers association. 

10. Ethel Mabie, former supervisor in Madison, is 
the wife of Phil Falk, city supt. at Madison. 
Emma Brookmire, former supervisor at Mari- 
nette, is field secretary for the state PTA. 

11. Milton Potter, city supt. in “Milwaukee, was 
president of the American Association of School 
Administrators about five years ago. 
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YOUR 
““COMPLETE 
PRINTING 
PLANT” 
$3.95 


School Price Including 
One Genuine Ditto Film 


ee. Taal 





Here is a highly efficient duplicator that any teacher can af- 
ford. Uses Ditto duplicating films. Reproduces anything 
typed, written or drawn, in one to 8 colors at once. Make your 
own forms, practice sheets, music scores, posters, bibliogra- 
phies, lesson outlines, notices, school newspapers, etc.! 


Ditto H3 Portable Duplicator 


An ingenious portable. The top is a mechanical carriage 
that lays down the originals and copy sheets. Without using 
stencils, carbon or type, it.copies anything typed, written 
or drawn, up to size 9” x 14”. Very low operating cost. 
School price, including one Ditto roll, $38.50. 


Ditto D-6 Liquid Process Duplicator 


No stencil, no type, no film. Any boy or girl operates it. 
Makes 250 bright copies of anything typed, written or 
drawn, on any paper from tissue to cardboard, in one to 
five colors, at the one swift operation. On shorter runs you 
may use the same original over and over. D-6 is one of the 
complete Ditto liquid. process series, all at special low 
school prices. 


. ‘ BA ° 

NEW Authoritative Ditto SULTS! Chemicalre, 
D 2 Ditto paper, inks, pencils, 
itto Workbooks SUPPLIES carbon, rolls and films co- 

§ ordinate perfectly. Match 

Now 1 .00 Up Ditto duplicators with Dit- 


to supplies for top results! 








Ditto’s 55 authoritative workbooks and loose- 
leaf lesson cartons cover most subjects; to en- 
liven teaching new ones appear regularly. 


Latest additions are: New arithmetic reason- Eau Claire 


ing problems for 4th, 5th, 6th grade; new 4th 


grade geography; new lst grade number book; ° 
new pre-primer, “Jack and Jill at Home,” new Book & Stationery Co. 


primer, “Jack and Jill at School”; New 





“Friends of Field, Stream and Forest” for 2nd EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
through 4th grades; new “Ships, Trains and 

Planes,” for 2nd through 8rd grades, etc. Branch Office: 

. . . One book or carton contains more than 5193 Plankinton Arcade 


most classes need; usually two or more teach- 
ers share one. Ditto units: $1.00 up. Send for 
new free Ditto Workbook catalog. 


Milwaukee - Wisconsin 
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